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ORIGINAL POETRY. i} 





nae ‘ i 


LINES H 
TO HER WHO CAN UNDERSTAND THEM. 


on 


Ain—“ T° ladies eyes a round, boy | 


Tue song that o'er me hovered | 
In summer's hour, in summer's hour, 
To day with joy has covered i 
My winter bower, my winter bower 
Blest be the lips that breathe it, 
As mine have been, as mine have been, 
When pressed, in dreams, beneath it, 
To hers unseen, to hers unseen 
And may her heart, wherever 
Its hope may be, its hope may be, 
Beat happily, though never 
To beat for me, to beat for me. 


Is she a Spirit, given 

One hour to earth, one hour to earth, 
To bring me dreams from heaven, 

Her place of birth, her place of birth ? 
Or minstrel maiden, hidden 

Like cloistered nun, like cloistered nun, 
A bud, a flower, forbidden 

To air and sun, to air and sun? 
For had I power to summon 

With harp divine, with harp divine, 
The Angel, or the Woman 

The last were mine, the last were mine 


If earth-born Beauty's fingers 

Awaked the lay, awaked the lay 
W hose echoed music lingers 

Around my way, around my wav; 
Where smiles the hearth she blesses 

With voice and eye, with voice and eye ? 
Where binds the Night her tresses, 

When sleep is nigh, when sleep is nigh ? 
Is fashion’s bleak cold mountain 

Her bosom’s throne, her bosom’s throne ? 
Or love’s green vale and fountain, 

With One alone, with One alone ? 


Why ask? why seek a treasure 

Like her I sing, like her I sing ? 
Her name nor pain nor pleasure 

To me should bring, to me should bring. i 
Love must not grieve or gladden 

My thoughts of snow, my thoughts of snow, 
Nor woman soothe or sadden 

My path below, my path below, 
Before a worldlier altar 

I've knelt too long, I've knelt too long 
And if my footsteps falter, 

Tis but in song, ‘tis but in song 


Nor would I break the vision 

Young fancies frame, young fancies frame, 
That lights with stars elvsian 

A ny ts name, a poet's name ; 
For she, whose gentle spirit 

Such dreams sublime, such dreams sublime, 
Gives hues they do not merit 

To sons of rhyme, to sons of rhyme. 
But plac e the proudest near her, 

Whate’er his pen, whate'er his pen, 
She'll say, (be mute who hear her.) 

Mere mortal men, mere mortal men! 


Yet though unseen, unseeing, 

We meet and part, we meet and part 
3e still my worshipped Being 

In mind and heart, in mind and heart 
And bid thy song that found me— 

My minstrel maid, my minstrel maid ' 
Be winter's sunbeam round me 

And summer's shade, and summer's shade 
I could not gaze upon thee 

And dare thy spell, and dare thy spell, 
And, when a happier won thee, - | 

Thus bid farewell, thus bid farewell F. G. H. |! 


THE LOVES OF THE SHELL-FISHES., 
Extr fr Poe 


In mv voung davs—I'm old and hoary now— 


ives, Wher ¢ Was In tts spring, 


In my voung d 
Ere vet the hand of care had seamed my brow, 
While life's fresh buds of h ype Were blossoming 
I was a wanderer then—the vessel's prow 
Bore me away, with high and wind-kissed wing, 
To new and distant lands, bevond the clime 
Where I had fondly hoped to pass my prime. 


[ travelled through strange lands, and in strange eyes 
And stranger voices found a welcoming, 

And learned the language spoke ‘neath milder skies, 
Soft as the rivulet’s mild murmuring 

And in that land of gentle melodies, 
Of incense-breathing airs and changeless spring, 

I met a fisher once by the sea-shore, 

A man of humble life, though varied lore. 


For he had learned the language of the sea 
From a young mermaid, taken by his art; 
The fairest of the ocean-born was she, 
And quite she won the simple fisher’s heart. 
Theirs was a life of joy and loving glee ; 
And ‘twas her whole enjoyment to impart 
To him the heaven of promise to his sight, 
Her latest found and ever new delight. 


The unwearying burden of those ocean lays 

The storied legends of her own loved clime; 
Where the glad light of never-dying days 

Knows not the lapse of years, the change of time : 
With words as soft as is the voice of praise 

From childhood’s cherub lips; my lowly rhyme 
Fears to re peat the soft words from a mouth 
Sweet as the perfumed breezes of the south. 


His thirsty ear drank deeply of her song, 
And his full heart retained its witchery ; 

And many a time as we have strolled along 
The yellow sands that skirt the foamy sea 

I've listened to his strange and varied throng 
Of words of wild and thrilling mysterv, 

Of tales of love, and stories of old lore 

That earthly being never heard before 


Peace to thee, humble fisher, and to her 
Thy gentle and thy cherished ocean bride 
Ye hear no more the billow’s busy stir 
That bore ye onward on their foaming tide | 
Ye shal! not all decay, if song confer 


A place in hearts where ye may yet abide ; j 
Though nameless as my lay, to be forgot j 
From human memories, shall not be your lot | 

| 


Thus did I learn this plain and simple lay. | 
Rude though it be, its beauties all are thine 


Sweet daughter of the deep; though never may 


It reach the hearts of others as of mine; 

Though but the record of an idle day, 
It breathes not thoughts that poets call divine. 

I do confess it wakes and warms my cold | 


And worn out heart, and makes me feel less old 


Such is my plain unvarnished tale ; if true 

Or false, it is not every part mine own | 
Except the episodes which I clearly do 

Claim most exclusively as mine alone. 
These I submit to the impartial view 

Of thee, sweet public. Now my preface done 


I shall commence become the fashion 


is has 
My poem with a splendid burst of passion | 


* * . * * . * * + 


She was the fairest of the race of pearls 
Gentle as fair, and graceful in her mien / 
Asis the form of earth's most queenly girls 
And to be loved had only to be seen 
As when a cloud of darkness vainly furls 
The star that peeps ts feathery skirts between: 
So did she look, when the half \™ ned shell 


} ' 


Gave glimpses of her beau 





in its cell 


She was, I must confess, a little pale; 


But hers was not the paleness which on earth 
pe ake of the gnawing tortures that assail | 

The heart nad rr the bosom of its mirth ; 
She had not felt misfortune’s wintry gale 





} and thronged s 


delights amid 
} 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


ALICE, 

Sue arrived at the school on al liday afternoon, towards the 
close of spring, when all the scholars were out in the neighboring 
fields, except Frank and myself 
elm in the dooryard, engaged in our favorite game, in which each 


We were s« ated unde r the great 


alternately endeavored to surpass the other by reading a greater 


j number of lines in Virgil without breaking the measure, when the 


| carriage drove up, and Alice Prior alighted. We spent the re 


mainder of the day in introducing the new-comer to all the objects 
of interest within and around the seminary; and from that time 
forth, for two years, we three were inseparable companions when- 
It was the 


ever school regulations did not preclude our intercourse 


happiest period of my life 


L loved the gentle orphan asa brother 
may love a favorite sister; but farther than this, 1 dared not give 
way to my feelings, being aware of the previous attachment of the 


At length 


father’s mercantile affairs, as his | irtner 


cousins I was recalled to the city to superintend my 
Frank and | correspond 
ed for many months, until at length becoming more and more en 
grossed in the business of the busy world, | neglected to answer 


his letters altogether. In his last he informed me of the death of 


his parents, that Alice had been ack pted by a natural uncle, a Mr 
Morton, who was childless, and reported to be among the wealthiest 
of the met ope lis, and that his collegiate course was almost com 
pleted. I made inquiries for Alice soon after, but not being able to 
ascertain her place of residence, her remembrance gradually passed 
from my mind, and L thought no more of the country belle forthree 
whole years, till one night I met her ata large party. 1 knew her 
at the first glance, but the artless school-girl had grown into the ac 

cowplished woman. She had just been led to the piano by her 
udopted father as | recognized her. Scarcely had she struck a 
dozen notes, before the numerous groups throughout the spaciot 


I saloon became still, and erethe first stanza was ended 


I fancied myself in some vast hall where music and statuary had 
united their tase 
ing the strain 


nation, so motionless were the listeners, so charn 
‘There was more of melody than power in her voice 
which, with the touching expression she gave to the sentiment 
made its way directly to the heart. She sang a few more popular 


airs, and then resigned her seat 


Can this be Alice Prior whispered I, audibly, as she passed 
me, arm-in-arm with a gentleman, who was conducting her to 
little knot of friend 

It is even s returned a familiar voice, at my elbow 

I looked round and beheld a tall figure leaning against a pilaster 


jus’ on mv right 


I recognized the features of Frank Warner. | 
grasped his We retired 
to a distant corner of the room, and there ran over the prominent 


events in the history of our lives since we parted at boarding-school 


il fin a moment we were boys again 


Among other } irticulars, he wquainted me withan engagement be- 


tween himself and cousin, previous to her removal to the metropoli 
of their subsequent correspondence while he was yet at college 
which laste ta few months,” continued he, with emotion be 
fore she became remiss in answering my letters, till atleneth [heard 
from her no longer By and by Leame to the city to pursue my 
professional st es it mv feelings had been too leeply woundes 
bv her silence to seek an interview. We met, however, occasion 
ally, asthe sphere of my juaintance enlarged, but she had for 
rotten me, and she was ne longer the unsophisticated being for whom 
we contrived so mat ratifications inour school-boy days Ack yt 
| ed, nay, idolized by ! f large fortune transplanted into th 
| fascinating scenes of met politan gaiety and splendor, and enchant 
ed by all the pleasures which wealth and beauty can summon, she 
has learned to forget, or to | wk back with disdain on thos SE pile 


which she was nurtured. She has breathed the 


malaria of flattery, till her voung 


, wea s been tainted with its 
For pleasure smiled uy n her at her birth: heart ha CR val Wi . 
And she was nursed in sin their bowers, j, poison. She has learned that she isan object of aduuration. Sh 
The sea-born g ess bv the laughing hours | has learned that she is heir to a splendid inheritance, and the con 

sciousness of independence is but another name for pride Na ex 
Hers was, as I have said, a line ge | , wr } ; 1 
Stainless. and traced | k to the deep’s dark ages: pense has wen spared to perter erin the fashionable accompli 
So proved by reference to the herald’s page ;) ments of the day, and these with her elegant person and prospec 
é eT sires were minstrels, warriors, saints and sages tive dowry, have drawn around her a crowd of admirers I too still 
1 Bo) 
And acted well their parts on life’s wide stage ; observe her, but it is at a distance; I staid aloof and gaze at her 
Pure patriots all, unbought by place or Wages ; | as at some glorious at dunay proac hable being, from the mastery of 
y r 1 T . te he is o bloor ’ 
doa on her moth bdime: - ow “ ‘1 !’ whose presence itis impossible to break away We meet compara 
as traced to several years before the flood ' : 
Vas trac eve ‘ etore the fe tively often, for | cannet bring myself to shun the opportunity of 
With birth and beauty such, the education l' seeing her, thor she passes me unnoticed, or notices me but wit! 
Of this fair d hter of a princely race, |, indifference 
Was such as well hn e her rank and station ; Assurediy. my friend,” said J, “there is a fortune in love. and 
budding year t forth new grace " } " 
And every budding year pu 5 ’ therefore to repine at the awards of the blind goddess is of no avail 





And added to the 
Of charms that beamed from mien, and form, and face, 

While her deport me nt showed that strict | ropriety 

Which gives a charm to ocean's good society. $ 


glorious coruscation 


In the disappointments of flection, as in all others of the heart 


stoicism isthe true philosophy. Come, come, Frank, away with 


this boyish melancholy—cheer up, and remember that though this 
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—_——— : es : “2 ; ° 
passage in your life be gloomy and desolate, it inoy be the higiwa¥" the stanzas hadthrown me, by a shriek which broke from near the | his dangerous task, and accordingly there was no more emotion to 
to scenes of light and beauty ‘which await vour future progress.” centre of the apartment, and hurrying towards the spot, I beheld | be detected in the bearing of that manly frame, than if it had been 


It is useless to philosophize,”’ replied Werner 
shows us true beacons by which we might safely direct our course ; 
but, Love sits at the helm of the heart, and 

Should be thrown overboard for a blind pilot,” interrupted 1, 
“whenever he trifles with his trust, amid breakers and quicksands.” 

Before he had time to reply, a friend beckoned me to her from a 
distant part of the room. The lady who had summoned me was 
one of the gay circle in whi h Alice was seated, and after a little 
time | was introduced to the latter. She had not forgotten me; but 
whenever, in the course of conversation, | reverted to past scenes, 
she became silent, and even apparently disconcerted. At first 1 did 
not notice her embarrassment, so pleasing was it to speak of the 
associations awakened by her presence ; but L soon discovered my 
error, and remarked to myself that there is no surer way of forfeit 
ing the good graces of those who have risen to consequence from 
the humble walks of life, than to remind them of their first estate 
Pride, like the eagle, looks upward, and finds no gratification in sur 
veying the low perch from which it plumed its wing for eminence 

“Who is that student-looking unknown, whom you left in the 
corner yonder ” asked one of the group. “ He looks as pale and 
melancholy as a discarded lover.” 

All« yes were directed towards Frank, whose face was partly turn 
ed towards the window, through which the full-moon was beaming 

“'That’s my friend, Dr. Werner,” I returned. “I believe you for 
merly knew him, Miss Prior.” 

“ Indiflerently,’ she replied, with nonchalance 

‘* Hle affected to be your beau at sé hool, | have been informed,” 
observed another of the party. ‘His country gallantry must have 
been really amusing.” 

“He my beau,” cried Altec extending her fore finger with a 
scornful smiJe; “that tall mountaineer my beau, indeed!’ and she 
laughed outright 

The gesture and the contemptuous smile did not escape the no 
tice of their object I looked at the haughty girl, and our eyes met 
A blush passed ove r her features, but it was instantly followed by an 
expression of careless gaiety ; and tossing a billet to me, she said 


Here, Mr. Morgan, this is for you: you used to be an admirer | 


of sonnets, and of course you will be greatly obliged to me for so 
valuable a present. Your friend handed it to me this evening, by 
mistake, I presume.” 
* Read it, do, do;’’ eri d half-a-dozen voices at once 
“No. no, indeed,” interrupted Alice; “you must spare me—I am 
positive I should not survive such an infliction 
Werner turned away in confusion, and withdrew from the apart 
ment, stung to the quick. ° 
The group was soon after dispersed ina cotillion, and as my feel 
ings were warmly excited in my friend's behalf, 1 took the oppor 
tunity of being alone to see what he had written as a valedictory to 
hisecvusin. The following were the lines 
Farewell—the spell is broken 
That held me in its thrall; 
Harewell—the word is spoken 
My lips shall ne’er reeall! 
And though we oft may meet, pe rchance, 
And mingle in the stirring dance 
With pleasure’s tdle- hearted ; 
We shall not meet as we have met, 
Ere hope’s first morning star had set, 
Nor part as we have parted 
I loved thee, and must love thee still 
In memory of the past, 
Amid whate’er of earthly ill 
My future lot be cast! 
For in my boyhood’s sunny prime, 
When brightly from the urn of time 
Life's golden moments fell 
Thou wert a peri to my eyes, 
Sent from Love's own sweet paradise 
In my young heart to dwell 
Ay, curl that cherub lip in scorn, 
And give to wit the rein, 
And barb that tongue with sarcasm born 
From thy proud heart's disdain, 
In mockery of one whoerst 
Was ever foremost of the first 
To guard thy maiden fame- 
One who, with quick adventurous hand, 
Had braved the proudest of the land 
That lightly named thy name 
And yet if thou canst borrow, 
In beauty’s mirthful pride, 
Delight from friendship’s sorrow, 
Smile on, | will not chide 
Yet ah, methinks it were more kind, 
More fraught with woman’s feeling mind 
To hide derision’s fang, 
From one who even now would dare 
More than lite’s brittle thread could bear, 


she had been dancing. One of the large chandeliers had broken 
' from its fastenings by the jar of the cotillions, and the whole weight 
of the massy ornament had fallen obliquely upon the neck and 
shoulder of the beautiful girl. The external injury was scarcely 
perceptible, and after a little time she was so far recovered as to be 
enabled to ride home. An experienced surgeon was summoned, 
and when I called, a few days after, to learn the state of her health 
| her father informed me that her case had been pronounced hopeless ! 
|, A large and deep-seated aneurism had made its appearance in such 
As I left 
the house, my promise to Frank occurred to me, and I took my way 
to his office. I found himin rather a melancholy mood, surrounded 


with books and anatomical drawings, and deeply engaged in study. 


a situation that an operation was deemed impracticable 


After a little conversation on topics connected with past scenes, I 
asked him if he had seen his cousin since her late accident 
| “No,” he replied, has anything of consequence bef illen her 
I gave him the particulars of her misfortune. At first he would 
}not believe me, but when convinced that I was in earnest, he 


dropped his head upon his hand and remained silent for several 
ji} minutes. At length he asked 
“Did you say that Dr. —— lespaire lof her recovery ? 
"So her father assured me.” 
Then I will see her,” resumed he, aftera little pause. ‘‘I have 
|| had no inconsiderable experience in the treatment of such injuries 


| He took from a drawer a case of instruments; and having satis 
fied himself that they were in perfect order, we set off together for 
Mr. Morton's. 

| We found the old gentleman walking the room in an agony of 

grief. As soon as he became a little calm, [ introduced my com 


panion asa young surgeon of eminence, whom I had taken the 
liberty to call in, thinking that possibly his experience might prove 
of some benefit to the suflerer. 
“Thank you,” returned Mr. Morton; “but I fear that all our 
efforts will end in disappointment 
“While there is life there is hope 


observed Frank, encourag- 


ingly, as they entered the apartment of the invalid. 
| Aftera short absence they returned, 
| “And what think you, doctor?’ whispered the old gentleman, 
i as soon as he had closed the door 
{ “| think-—nay, I w that she can be saved,” was the firm reply. 
Saved! Llow? 
| “By a painful and most perilous operation,’ 
| “And who will perform it,’ asked J, “since Dr. —— has re- 
fused 
‘There is one,” replied Werner, 
Chiors lan k courage 


who will ‘attempt it, if his 


At this moment the door opened, and Dr. ——, the surgeon in at- 


tendance, entered 
Ah, Dr. Werner, | am very glad to meet you—I have just driven 

round to your oflice to bring you here; but some one has anticipated 
me.”” 
| «Pe has seen her, Dr.” said the father, “and bids me take com 
fort in the prospect of her recovery.” 

“What!” exclaimed Dr. —-, addressing Werner, “ will you at- 
tempt to take up that artery, seated as itisin the very neighborhood 


| of the heart 

“With your approval and assistance, sir,’ was the reply. 
| The fact was, Werner had been the favorite pupil of Dr. . 
' whe had formed so high an opinion of his professional abilities from 





| the science and skill he had displayed on several occasions while yet 
astudent, that he almost looked upon him as his superior, even at 
| that period, and always consulted him in all dangerous emergencies 
“But.” continued Dr. ——, “how can you expect my approval 
in this case, when I remind you that the operation you have in view 
has never been attempted but once, and then by the first surgeon in 
| Europe, in whose hands it completely failed. 1 stood by him at the 
| time, and witnessed the painful reluctance with which he abandon 
ed it, after a long-continued and most anxious effort.” 


| “Sir, replied the young surgeon, respectfully, * | have twice suc 


cessfully reduced a similar aneurism, and with your support can do 
}it again.” 
* Then will I stand by you,” said Dr. ——, and retired to make the 
necessary preparations. Before he withdrew, however, Frank said 
} to him, 
se kind enough, doctor, not to mention my name to the patient 
if you please: I have a special reason for the request: and, pray, 
throw a handkerchief over her face, for the countenance of a suffer- 
ling female unmans me.” | 


| ‘The arrangements were soon completed, and we were admitted to 
(the apartment of the invalid. The patient had on a white undress, 
and was seated in a low easy-chair, with her head reclining on Dr 








Ere thou shouldst feel a pang. 
Farewell, may nought of sadness 
Thy coming hours befall 
But thine to meet with gladness 
And gentle looks from all— 
And mine to wend my way alone, 
Whether with thorns or roses strewn, 
I care not—fate shall tell— j 
Soul-nerved with stoic pride to bear \ 
Calmly the cold world’s wintriest air, 
And ev'n thine own—farewell { 


| 
j 
' 


| the very point of yielding to the vital current that circled beneath 


; momentary silience, 


“ Reason, | own, | Alice, pale and insensible, in the arms of the gentleman with whom | chiselled from the insensible marble. As he bent down, however, 


and with one stroke of the knife made a deep and free incision along 
that beautiful bust, which was followed by a convulsive tremor and 
a suppressed groan of the sufferer, | thought | heard him catch his 
breath for once, spasmodically ; but no other sign of discomposure 
escaped him. 

“Father, dear father,”’ cried the poor girl, “clasp my hand closer 
—closer still—I can’t feel you—so— so—that will do.’ 

Tears stood in the old man’s eyes, and he turned away his face from 
thescene. Even Dr , Veteran as he was, respired with difficulty 
But the adventurous operator kept steadily on, dexterously winding 
deeper and deeper amidst nerves, veins, and arteries, witha skill, onthe 





pertect integrity of which depended the life of the lovely being in 
whose fate he was so warnily interested—his progress rendered doubly 

bseure by the effusion of blood, and doubly dangerous from the un- 
natural situation of the surrounding parts—until at length, by a mas- 
terly effort, he succeeded in securing the deep-laid and ruptured vessel. 
Thedressings were soon adjusted, and leaving Dr.—— and the father 
to replace the patient in bed, we retired to the drawing-room. Frank 





threw himself on the sofa, exhausted by the smothered and a 
insupportable excitement of the scene through which he had 





passed, 
‘Some air,” said he, faintly; “T feel ill—very ill. There is a strange 
sense of dizziness in my head, and of suffocation here,” he continu 
ed, laying his hand on his breast, “which almost overcomes me 
I threw up the window, and the cool air, with a glass of win 
Dr. —— nowentered, his benevolent count 
nance beaming with such an expression of admiration asa fond pa- 





partially restored him ‘ 
rent exhibits on the triumph of a favorite child. 

Well, well, my son,” he exclaimed, ‘1 will no longer be prov 
of my surgical abilities. Hitherto I have thought there was nothing 
practicable within the compass of my art which [ could not perforr 
but you have taught me a new lesson, and I own my mistake 

I will not attempt to describe the mingled expressions of grati 
tude and re spect with which the father greeted the savior of his child 
He took him affectionately by the hand, he solicited the faver of his 


red him to men- 





friendship, and amid thanks and benedictions, beg 
tion any sum—even to the extent of half his fortune—as a remuner 
ation for the obligation he had conferred 

1 my duty, and secured 


returned the 


“The consciousness of having performe: 
the regard of such men as yourself and Dr 





young surgeon, ** were an amy le rew rd for my services But ‘ 


this we will speak at some future day. In the mean time, as I 
im obliged to leave town to-morrow, vou will be kind enough to dis 
pense with any further assistance on my part—the welfare of your 
daughter could not be entrusted tosafer handsthanthose of Dr.—— 
Betore the expiration of a month, Alice was restored to perfect 
health. About this time, one afternoon, the servant brought in a 
note from Mr. Morton to Werner, requesting him to call at his house 
lle did 0 1 he ol 


gentleman met him with all the kindness of their last interview 


as early as he could make it convenient 


I have sent for you, doctor, partly because I had a selfish wish 
to see you myself, and i artly because my daughte r desires to thank 
you personally for the continuance of that life for whose preserva 
tion, under Providence, she is indebted to yourself alone. Walk 
into the parlor, and she will be with you presently 
He rches ks had 
not yet recovered their usual color, yet never, perhaps, before had 


The door open¢ d soon after, and Alice entered. 


During her conva 


lescence she had been made acquainted with the danger from whict 


she appeared so beautiful as at that moment 


she had just escaped, and the name of the injured individual whose 
skill had conducted her safely through that fearful crisis. There 
is no better moralist than sickness The spirit of pride, mirth, 
and ambition are rebuked and exorcised from the bed-side of dis- 
ease. This was the case with the poor girl during her recent illness 
The fascinating illusions of the gay world, which had for years 
dazzled her too credulous imagination, had given place tothe sober 
realities of the sick chamber. Ytemoved from the excitement of that 
thoughtless world, she had an opportunity for reflection. Memory 
had been busy with the images the endearments of the past 
The friends of her early orphanage—the kindnesses she had expe- 
rienced at their hands—the vows andthe visions of her first attach 


before her mind, mingled with 


ment, had all passed again and again g 
the consciousness of ingratitude and broken faith, and she now pre- 
sented herself before her slighted lover, humiliated and self-con- 
The poor girl hid her face with 
her hands, while the tears gushed out from her jewelled fingers 

He led her to the sofa and seated himself beside her. After a 


he said, 


demned Frank rose to receive her 


“Spare me, cousin Alice, [entreat you. Though there have been 


times when I have prayed to see you shed such tears, yet now that 
those prayers are answered, I cannot see you weep.” 


“ Ah, Werner, forbid not the sacrifice of sincere contrition—it is 


~s shoulder. Her neck and the upper margin of her bosom | the fittest requital [can make for the wrongs you have suffered from 
| Were uncovered, exposing a large pulsating tumor which seemedon | my unkindness, and the one which remorse would wring from my 


heart, though it should struggle to resist the impulse of its better 


| Her father stood by, holding her hand, with a countenance in which ) nature.” 


hope, fear, and sorrow were most touchingly depicted. 1 glanced |} 
| instinetively and with an absorbing feeling of apprehension towards | 


| the young surgeon, as he prepared himself for the fearful operation 
| with a composure so marked, that it seemed to border on apathy. 
| He was paler than usual, but then | could not detect the slightest | 


|| quivering of a muscle—he was perfectly firm and self-collected. || 


| Every lineament of his face showed the mastery of mind over the |! 


“ There is no longer need of sucha sacrifice. Fortune has already 


more than requited me for the trials of which you speak, by afford- 
ing me the opportunity and the willing power to serve you when you 
had ceased to remember me.” 


‘Ample has been your revenge,” sighed the disconsolate gir! 
Yet, can you forgive me 


“I can—I do,” exclaimed Frank. “ Your temptations to err 


1 was suddenly roused from the reverie into which the perusal of | strong passions which mus¢ be subjected during the performance of ' were such as might have shaken a stronger mind, 1 was poor 
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friendless, unknown ; you were rich, accomplished, and admired. | talk seriously to you.” Then I shook my head in return, and said, | effect upon my nerves—I do not know what my nerves are, ht 


tl 

Let us deem this a sufficient palliation for the neglect which perhaps! ‘‘ Now, my dear father, pray don’t know that they were shocked—it had such an effect, I say, that for 

have merited.” “But, my dear Bob,” said my father, “ how do you expect toget along while | could not apply to another publisher; but at length I 
He took her hand and pressed it to his lips—it was wet with the through the world, without a little prudence and consideration did, and to another, and another. They were all in the same story 
dews of repentant love. “ Why, as to the matter of that, sir,” replied I, “I may getthrough just as if they had conspired together to thwart my views for the 
‘* These tears,” said he, tenderly, “shall be the lethé in which the world sooner without prudence than with.” “But,” said my | Welfare of the human race 1 will not mention names, for 1 do not wis! 


1 will drown every unpleasing remembrance. Come, dear Alice, let | father, “it becomes a matter of importance that you should now | to hold them up to the contempt and derision of mankind, Lam so 
us to your father. He professes to be greatly obliged to me. With choose a profession On that point,” I said, “lam perfectly in- | tosay that theirmeanness has compelled me to have recourse toa mx 


your permission, I will teach him how he may cancel the obligation.” different; but whatever profession | adopt, | hope and trust I shall of instructing the public which T shoukd not have adopted by choi 
} 





rry 


i 


“| have told him all—your brotherly solicitude inmy behalf—our carry into it the liberal ideas of a man of high spirit. “ Whatthink but to which Lam driven by necessity—I allude to msecriptions on 
plighted affection—together with my bitter ingratitude and estrange- you of the church?” ‘‘The church! Why, there are some men Walls and stable-doors, by means of a simple instrument, called a 
' Pa er > tat " . . ’ - 

ment—all this | have told him of liberal notions in it, but yet they are under some kind of re piece of chalk. But the worst of this mode of public instruction 


* And my answer was,” said the old gentleman, who, having’ straint, and it would not suit my liberal notions to undergo an ex- | that there is not room enough for an elaborate argument, or ever 












































entered a moment previous, had caught the last few words of Alice, amination by a bishop's chaplain ;: those fellows are sometimes apt | 4 W¢ ll-turned period. One is compelled to confine oneself to a 
my answer was, doctor, that though y have a perfect claim on | toask a variety of impertinent questions, which noman of liberal no- , Certain: sentent s brevity, which convinces none but those who 
her heart and hand, vou have no right to remove her from her pre-| tions would care to answer. ‘Then the stvleof dress—very bad—al- Were convinced betore When I write on a stable-door, * Har 
sent home. and thereby leave me childless and solitary. I cannot ways black—no, sir, that would never do. Besides rearemany the Bisshups,”’ 1 yi them on my recommendation. By 
live without her; and as you, doubtless, like all true lovers, are in| pleasant amusements which aclergyman is debarred from, which the way, I cannot help re Al here on the uliberality of a tori 
the same unfortunate predicament, I see no other way than for you _ no man of liberal notions woul:d choose to surrender. No, sir, the fied stable-boy, Who, reading one of my inscriptions, found fault 
to consent—and the sooner the better—to become one of my own church will not do The law? As far as my observation has | With the spell Fool! I have forgot more spelling than he ever 
little family !’ Prort gone, I have fancied the law contracts the mind; besides, sir, law | learnt. How exce y captious and illiberal is it, when no other 
depends so much upon precedents and antiquated notions, and ridi- | fault is to be found with a literary production, to find fault with the 
7 >a nar —_— lous out-of-the-way old fashioned acts of parliament, that « he spelling ie What man that loves his country would not for 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. batted cut of slshe end ferasticn, Then. vou know, thes ie ie endvation tsleeete a little had agelling ? th woald be o nue thing 
sm at ho getting on at the bar without a great deal of labor and study, and tf the country, uf Uh s which are swarming every day from 
THE HISTORY OF A MAN OF LIBERAL NOTIONS, poring over discusting and wearisome books. which by no means || the pre nitaine not more objectic © than ttle bad 
WRITTEN BY HIM meet the views of a man of liberal notion Really, sir, with al] |) Sree" 
From the earliest of my recollection, I have always entertained | due respect to you and my grandfather, | must take the libert Now it is very mortif t man wl s capable of governing 
liberal notions of men and things. I have such a thorough and to say, that I have no such very high opinions of the wisdom of my nempire, not to have sixy em his pocket, and tohaver ! 
hearty contempt for meanness of spirit, and for people of narrow. ancestors. Old people, sir, are much addicted to entertain narrow ; MPIY of convincing the w how uch he ts their super l 
ideas, that | can scarcely regard them with common patience. My views of things; and law has so much to do with antiquity and In ive conversed wit! en of all sent ts, but | have found in 
father and mother, and my old scamp of a schoolmaster, endeavored gone notions, that I must decline it as a prof ' Well B t : all a certain narrown wall eau Beaks n of j Ss 
tochain down my aspiring spirit, and to degrade my soul, by instil-, as you please; but you must do something—what think you of There have been few, very fi that have ¢ quite up tomy 4 
ling into my youthful mind narrow and confined ideas; but I was. physic ? Don't like it. sir; can’t bear the smell of drucs. Then , ten el er Some | © are ' n one thir 
incapable of receiving them and I spurned them as a duck, when to have a gilt Galen's head, or pestle and mortar, over one’s door, a ) 8 @vether it e, except elf, have LT yet met with, perfectly 
she shakes her feathers, scatters the water from her back, I do tra sparency in the shop-window, a lvice eratis to the poor—to be iberal in every pout view lupon every topic of humen im 
really think that common arithmetic has a tendency to fillthe mind called out of one’s bed, or away from one's dinner—especially if [terest I have « \ 1 I think cessfully, to keey y 
with mean and pettifogging notions. There is something so ridi- | was dining out, as gentlemen are very apt to d or to be called out und free | l v pre ‘ nd it is often a consolation 
culously contemptible in that silly accuracy of adding, subtracting, of churea, and suddenly woke in the midst of a sermon To be to me, When my \ t me that [have no prejudice 
multiplying, and dividing, even to the niceness of a single farthing. accountable for all the crotchets and caprices of jalap—bah! Ne No, [T seorn t I ' ‘ Hie Ut prejudice Phe 
I never in my life could make a sum in * precisely right; | sir, physie will never do “But. B yOu positivel 6 ie im that " t " und deaf te truth. Lam 
and what in the name of common sense can a trifling half dozen or | something Must I, sir, Lam sorry for it; that w i uided « Nay pure mre ! Phere is not, f will ver 
so, one way or other, signify? That exceeding accuracy of caleu- very annoying W hat do you think of keepir hoy Can't t h ‘ ' who is in all his act nd 
tion shows a narrow mind. My old fool of aschoolmastertold me, think of it at all, sir; bowing behind the counter to whimsical cu entinents guides pure t People are slaves to preju 
that if I did not do my sums right, IT should never be able to keep a tomers, whom I am longing to kick—What’s the next artick ices, confined and linated in ther views, Indeed, how can people 
ret ot books. Conte uptible fellow! Did he mac that I was Oh, no, ne, no! shopkeeping will never lo for me.” tuke liberal V1 W { prea ive views of thi ’ 
ever going to let myself down to the meanness and sordidness of So I could never make choice of 1 pr fi n from that dav tot] Men ot isitne ire contined to t cr ol | ri unting-hor cs 
book-keeping ? Look at those fellows who keep books? What a what a pity it is that the state does not make provision for eenth pan ts the low ane me 5 mn the mis, moving in @ Gun sound of 
mean, dull, cl Ipated race of mortals they are—no wit, no fire, no , on of Lheral motions? eo tees inci meal ten a _ || preee ents, medical Men see} it the sick . a sad, the hy 
imagination, no spirit, no humor amongthem. Look at them lum and degrading necessity of stooping to some trumpery profession or hie ™ i und t ‘ land \ t ey anew of the 
bering up to the city by coach-loads every morning from Isling- peddling employment to avoid starvatior ! m really quite dis gt aa Ge pm 2 " A ones Cary cates te 
ton, Pentonville, Somers Town, Paddington, Chelsea, Higherate, TS fet Assia seins anion: ienied IN ala Olan ae a sed i nd idiots by virt f the fliee ; ft ubsolute know 
Hampstead, Camberwell, Peckham, and from ten thousand other | oj them riding in carriages. and others establial in Sacveative en. dee tent u “reaps s they - kK through the street 
places; and then lumbering back itin in the evening so stupefied Seams tslen trees anne tat tall ac elk ot as icant = th lindfold, they go to Cambridge and ten ral e@xpore yi rth pur 
with book-keeping, that they can hardly tell the difference between vind in tee eeetn Dink thaw nen eat te he onvied ferthes beenecned. tee learnn hee u ote *Y KnOW Which side their 
beef and pudding. They spend their whole lives among figures, and | jnety contracted notions of thines. Once thev were hearts a read is buttered on, at | that they desire i to have it buttered 
so they never make a ficure themselves. But if ] was disgusted with rous, high-spirited fellows, singing loud songs, and drinking deep n h Ast ; tate . en, ministers, men one f purliament 
common arithmetic, how much greater was my contempt of frac- | , une: bet Sow they ene as etave an fudece. on cordid a0 iewe. and os MOT nd tor = eva et : ir preys os, they are confined 
tions—bits, pieces odds and ends, cheese parings, hair splittings! st at SP seat ee tids. They turn their backs on their old friends, and area ms oa saga ~ nat Snow tie Waren Sey Se 
People mav well call the lor fractions Why, f | was too sll their souls are absorbed in making money TS eleiiilinin Matec not see it, the y ive net to look at t ey have no time to at 
liberal to care for ten or a dozen, one way or other, was I likely to when | find my coat out at elbows, and mv finances scarcely equal tend to i ;, dan phe ~ ’ A , ~ er 
care two straws for fractions—for halves, quarters, eighths, and six toa dinner at an “ordinary,” | am tempted to wish that I h I — _ Tt sie t siya So y _—— 
tenths? Nonsense! 1 told the man so to his fac Sir,” said udopted some profession, and had riven a little attention to the anem Oe ; “ Se Pa ng se “ ees * pe 
I, “give me leave to tell you, that I shall not chain myself down to meanness of money-getting But. however, | must not cor plau pe adie an : A a ae ra ws — 
your trumpery fractions; I have had plague enough to learn your I do now and then feel a little inconvenience for want of a dinner miciors es - bet " Magazin 
common rules, and I will not stoop my iring spirit to calculate | 1144 a little mortification for want of a clean cravat and a whole coat 
sums less than a farthing. Give me the generosity and nobleness ! s¢i1) | have retained my independence and my liberal notions of LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
of spirit that is above the meanness of calculation men end things. And what ic lise without liberality of contiment 
I believe the man was struck for a moment with the grandeur and | Op. J despise the vulgar, every-day, common-place people, that pass We have received \ } equally well known 
sublimity of my is. for he looked upon me with emotion and vou by shoals in public streets. elbowing their wav alor and lo k tous and the publi iu ! whom we shot lu pleased to he ur 
astonishment, while a smile of admiration was playing upon his ing so greedily and avariciously, as if they were born merely to |"! frequent! Wi t be permitted to add. however, that the 
features; but prese ntly, summoning up the whole schoolmaster gather together sordid pelf and filthy lucre. They despise my thread last verse, although it t pretty enough to the poet, is heresy 
within him, he replied: “ All this is pretty talk—very pretty talk, hare coat and greasy hat, they look contemptibly « n mv old brown. || © the father.—I N. ¥. M 
indeed ; but how am I to show my face to your father, if I neglect black trowsers, and think foul scorn of mv apa rshoes; but they do is taeeaa ax See i P Geet d cu 
to teach vou what you are sent here tolearn? Iam absolutely rob- not see my mind—they know nothing of the towering genius that De you es ios ' ec on * - Gay Os ve 
bing your father. dwells within. They do not know that the man whom they despise ||‘ ection in Br “ , ae a sieamee wy = “ ee 
‘Weil, sir,” said I, ‘rob my father if you like, I am not so nar-| js qa man who despises t! I have often thought of ‘Huminatit _ took t ‘ - ‘ ur terwards » - eon , erously 
row-minded as to concern myself about that.” the world on the oubiost of things in ceneral. and of giving them _— — being convalescent now are oes ya - _ . pre 
Ihe boy is mad,” said the fellow. Ah, that is the way I have! new views of religion, polities, and society ; but those mean and ” tion for your disappointment in “ anecdotes of the late 
alwavs found it through life Whenever any individual at all su- sordid booksellers. one and all, set their faces against every thing 1 woul ttle child 1 were 
perior to the common run of mortals dares to act and speak from that is liberal. They talk about the march of intellect, but they do : be ‘ a ml ae 0% aera 
the generous impulses of a noble nature, forthwith all the low-mind-' not care a fig for intellect. ‘They merely print and publish for | ee ‘ P ers Lereeeness ‘ 
ed sordid sons of calculation exclaim, “ He is mad!” Poor narrow- what they can get. ‘They have no sy! pathy with the towering | Nor | aay Sar sclbgee wel patent 
souled wretches! They have no notion of any thing that is free aspirations of mind. 1 had a most excellent design for a work, that; \ - cad of enow 
and generous ; they are made to draw in harness—to follow a leader should convince all mankind that they were a pack of fools, and Iw » little child 1 were 
—hever to act ft 1 the impuises of a towering spirit ! that should produce such a glorious chang in the constitution of And ever ight be 
A few months after I had left school, my father said to me,, society, that talent and liberality should reign triumphant; I com 1 often wish that I had died 
“Bob,” and I said, “ Yes, sir “It does not appear to me, Bob,” said municated my design to a publisher, an I what was his answer?) In childhood, pure and blest ; 
my father, ‘‘that vou are much the better for school.” “No, sir,” Blush, Britain, blush for the meanness of thy intellectual trades- }| I often think if death should ghde 
replied I, “nor to me neither. I think it a great mercy thatIlam men! “| don’t think it will sell,” said the fellow. © Why, ther An Ae re n = spe os { ' 
none the worse Ihat mean-spirited fellow was always endeavor- | said J, “give itaway.’ The man stared at me, and said W hat | A And be :~ — oe 4 ed ne proce 
ing to instil into me his own narrow notions, and making such a_ shall I get by that?” There, gentle reader, there is a specemen of i I j wld < rrow that it died 
ridiculous fuss if a sum was not right toa farthing! Qh, sir, 1), the sordidness of booksellers What shall I get?’ When I see | In clulghood, pure and blest 
could not bear such beggarly notions. What is a farthing, more or such narrowness of soul, and such degradation of mind, my heart | —— 
less, toa gentleman, and a man of liberal ideas ?”’ bleeds for humanity, and I almost blush to call such wretches my | A number of co nications from our obliging correspondents 





: i % . , . i , t ost ed 
My father shook his head, and said, “ Now, my dear Bob, let me | fellow-creatures. 1 must confess that this interview had such an jj are unavoi lably postponed 
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LETTERS FROM PARI 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 


wom 8 Bk 51x 
Taglioni—F'rench stage, etc. 

I went last night to the French opera, to see the first dancer i) 
the world. The prodigious enthusiasm about her all over Europe 
had, of course, raised my expectations to the highest possible pitch. 

‘ Have you seen Taglioni?” is the first question addressed to a 
stranger in Paris; and you hear her name constantly over all the 
hum of the cafés, and in the crowded resorts of fashion. The house 
was overflowed. The king and his numerous family were present ; 
and my companion pointed out to me many of the nobility, whose 
names and titles have been made familiar to our ears by the innu- 
merable private memoirs and autobiographies of the day. Aftera 
little introductory piece, the king arrived, and, as soon as the cheer- 
ing was over, the curtain drew up for “ Le Dieu et le Bayadere.”* 
This is the piece in which Taglioni is most famous. She takes 
the part of a dancing girl, of whom the Bramah and an Indian | 
prince are both enamored; the former in the disguise of a man 
of low rank at the court of the latter, in search of some one whose 
love for him shall be disinterested. The disguised god succeeds in 
winning her aflection, and after testing her devotion by submitting | 


fur a while to the resentment of his rival, and by a pretended ca- | 
- | 


price in favor of a singing girl, who accompanies her, he marries her, 
and then saves her from the flames as she is about to be burned for 


marrying beneath her caste. Taglioni’s part is all pantomime. She || 


does not speak during the play, but her motion is more than arti-| 
culate. Her first appearance was in a troop of Indian dancing 
girls, who perform before the prince in the public square, Ata 
signal from the vizier a side pavilion opened, and thirty or forty 
bayaderes, glided out together, and commenced an intricate dance, 
They were received with a tremendous round of applause from the | 
audience ; but, with the exception of a little more elegance in the 
four who led the dance, they were drest nearly alike ; and, as I 
saw no particularly conspicuous figure, I presumed that Taglioni 


had not yet appeared. The splendor of the spectacle bewildered 


me for the first moment or two, but I presently found my eyes rivet- || 


ted toa childish creature floating about among the rest, and, taking 
her for some beautiful young e/ére making her first essays in the 
chorus, | interpreted her extraordinary fascination as a triumph of na- 
ture over my unsophisticated taste; and wondered to myself whether 
after all, I should be half so much captivated with the show of skill 
1 expected presently to witness. This was Taglioni! 
forward directly, in a pas seul, and I then observed that her dress 
was distinguished from that of her companions by its extreme mo- 
desty both of fashion and ornament, and the unconstrained ease 
with which it adapted itself to her shape and motion. She looks 
not more than fifteen. Her figure is small, but rounded to the very 
last degree of perfection; not a muscle swelled beyond the exqui 
site outline; not an angle, not a fault. Her back and neck, those 
points 80 rarely beautiful in women, are faultlessly formed; her feet 


She came 


and hands are in full proportion to her size, and the former | 


play as freely and with as natural a yieldingness in her fairy slip- 
pera, as if they were accustomed only to the dainty uses of a draw- | 
ing-room. Her face is most strangely interesting ; not quite beau- 
tiful, but of that balf-appealing, half-retiring sweetness that you 
sometimes see blended with the secluded reserve and unconscious 
refinement of a young girl just “out” in a circle of high fashion. 
In her greatest exertions her features retain the same timid half. 
smile, and she returns to the alternate by-play of her part without 
the slightest change of color, or the slightest perceptible difference 
in her breathing, or the ease of her look and posture. No lan- 
guage can describe her motion. She swims in your eye like a curl 
of smoke, or a flake of down, Her difficulty seems to be to keep 
to the floor, You have that feeling while you gaze upon her, that 
if she were to rise and float away like Ariel, you would scarce be 
surprised. And yet all is done with such a childish unconscious- 
ness of admiration, such a total absence of exertion or fatigue,that | 
the delight with which she fills you is unmingled, and, assured as 
you are by the perfect purity of every look and attitude, that her 
hitherto spotless reputation is deserved beyond a breath of suspi- 
cion, you leave her with as much respect as admiration; and find 
with surprise that a dancing-girl, who is exposed night after night 
to the profaning gaze of the world, has crept into one of the most 
sacred niches of your memory. 


I have attended several of the best theatres in Paris, and find 
one striking trait in all their first actors—nature. They do not look 
like actors, and their playing is not like acting. ‘They are men. 
generally, of the most earnest, unstudied simplicity of countenance: 
and when they come upon the stage it is singularly without affee- 
tation, and as the character they represent would appear. Unlike 
most of the actors I have seen, too, they seem altogether unaware of 
the presence of the audience. Nothing disturbs the fixed attention 
they give to each other in the dialogue, and no private interview 
between simple and sincere men could be more unconscious and 
natural, I have formed consequently a high opinion of the French; 
drama, degenerate as it is said to be since the loss of Talma; and 
it is easy to see that the reot of its excellence is in the taste and 
judgment of the people. They applaud judici 
Taglioni danced her wonderful pas seul, for instance, the applause 
was general and sufficient. It was a triumph of art, and she was 
applauded as an artist. But when, as the neglected bayadere, she 


uslt 








* The god and the d mcing gir 


| stole from the corner of th 


When | 


e cottage, and with her indescribable grace, | 
hovered about the couch of the disguised Bramah, watching and 
fanning him while he slept, she expressed so powerfully by the sad-| 
dened tenderness of her manner, the devotion of a love that even) 
neglect could not estrange, that a murmur of delight ran through | 
the whole house ; and when her silent pantomime was interrupted | 


acclamation that came from the hearts of the audience, and as such, i 
must have been both a lesson and the highest compliment to Tagli- | 
oni. An actor’s taste is of course very much regulated by that of 
his audience. He will cultivate that for which he is most praised. | 
| We shall never have a high-toned drama in America, while, as at | 
| present, applause is won only by physical exertion, and the nice | 
touches of genius and nature pass undetected and unfelt. 
| Ofthe French actresses I have been most pleased with Leontine 
Fay. She is not much talked of here, and perhaps, as a mere artist 


in her profession, is inferior to those who are more popular; but she | 


has that indescribable something in her face that has interested me 

through life—that strange talisman which is linked wisely to every 

heart, confining its interest to some nice difference invisible to other 
eyes, and, by a happy consequence, undisputed by other admiration. | 
| She, too, has that retired sweetness of look that seems to come only 

| from secluded habits, and in the highly-wrought passages of tragedy, 

when her fine dark eyes are filled with tears, and her tones, which 
have never the out-of-doors key of the stage, are clouded and im- 
perfect, she seems less an actress than a retined and lovely woman, | 
breaking through the habitual reserve of society in some agonizing 

crisis of real life. There are prints of Leontine Fay in the shops, 

and I have seen them in America, but they resemble her very little. 


| aenanain 
| 


| LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON, 


| lntercepted for the New-York Mirror 





The Capitol—Rotunda— Senate, etc. 

The capitol is one of the most puzzling buildings mm the world ; I 
should know it now, and yet I scarcely ever fail to lose myself in it. 
This is not owing to its size, but to the manner in which it is con- 

' structed ; I have very soon comprehended the plan of much larger 
buildings. i| 

I passed some hours this morning in the Rotunda, looking at the 
paintings and pieces of sculpture with which the walls are adorned. 
It has a strange effect—the hollow reverberation by which, in a 
large room, every sound is followed. This, in the Rotunda, from its 
height, size, and shape, is very striking. There is a constant moan- 
ing; the noise of opening and shutting doors, the human voice, 
every footstep, is swallowed upin one deep inarticulate sound, that 
seems to proceed from the place itself. The solitude is disturbed, 
but not removed ; you feel not alone, but lonely. 

On the panels of the walls are four pieces of sculpture, repre- 
senting respectively the preservation of Captain Smith by Pocahon- 
tas, the Landing of the Pilgrims, a conflict between the celebrated 
Daniel Boon and two Indians, and Penn’s treaty with the Indians. 
The first of these is by Capellano, the last by Gévelot, and the other , 
two by Causici. } 

Sculpture and statuary, I confess, have always scemed to me 
very inferior arts; nor can I conceive of their producing by their in- 
trinsic power, a very strong effect. That artists, or persons familiar 
with these arts, and who know the difficulties to be struggled with, 
may be affected with enthusiasm in contemplating their master- 
pieces, | can readily imagine ; but is it not rather the triumph of 
genius that they admire: Art is more successful when we forget 
the artist. I mean at first, while its effect is fresh. I can well re- 
member when I was a boy, and read for the first time that impetuous 
boast of Nisus, “Me, me: adsum qui fect: in me convertite fer- 
rum; it brought tears to my eyes. I had been flogged not an hour 
before, and had been most unwillingly plying my task ever since, yet 
when I came to this line, even then the poet triumphed, and I wept 
Certainly I little then thought of Virgil; it was the vivid picture of 
the enthusiasm of friendship; it was Nisus rushing on the Rutu- 
lian swords. Soin a painting where, for instance, strong emotion 
is depicted in the human countenance, is not our first feeling and 
our first expression, “ what speechless tenderness in that look !’ 
‘what agony in that face!’ Afterwards we think of the painter; 
afterwards we admire the art ; but not at first. Or if we do, if our 
first feeling is, ‘‘ what a pathetic passage!’ “what a noble paint- 
ing!’ then the poet or the painter has failed. I ask no better test; 
genius may have been displayed, but it has not been completely 
successful. 
| But is itso with sculpture and statuary ? Is it not always there 

‘what genius!’ ‘what consummate skill!” ‘ how wonderful!’ Is), 
there not always a feeling of astonishment that with the chisel, out 
of block or marble, such wonders should be wrought? Is not our 
| first feeling one of admiration ? and do we ever for a moment for- 
get the art or the artist? | 
| Idon’t know, people talk to me of the Apollo, of the Venus—I 
jhave seen them, I have admired them ; though not with the rap 
tures that some profess, yet 1 have admired, I have wondered at 
them; but still there is something in the dull heavy marble, that { 
| can’t get over: 
—— " Thy blood is cold 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
It is not life; when | admire most, I feel it is not life 
Sut | “know nothing of these arts, and therefore am not a 
judge.” I never put two rhymes together, yet I can feel poetry. 1 
cannot draw the vilest caricature of the human face; I know 
nothing of the rules of the art, but I can admire painting. If those only 
can appreciate sculpture or statuary who practically or theoretically 
are versed in these arts, that is a decided proof of their inferiority. 


| than a man’s head. 


Why are such persons better judges! Because they can better un- 


derstand the difficulties that have been overcome. They may not 
analyze their feelings well; but this must be the source of that 
higher degree of admiration, of that enthusiasm of which they are 
sensible. 

I think these inferior arts, but I do not therefore condemn them. 


¢) by the waking of the god, there was an overwhelming tumult of || I condemn no exercise of skill or talent ; circumstances, too, may 


sometimes give them an advantage. Paintings cannot bear expo- 
sure, and cannot be seen advantageously at a great height ordistance. 
What other peculiar advantage, besides its cheapness, sculpture 
possesses, does not occur to me; unless, perhaps, in the grotesque. 
Carvings of fabulous or imaginary creatures, of dragons, dwarfs, 
giants, magicians, and sea-serpents, viewed by a dim light in old 


|| halls or galleries, might have a powerful effect upon the imagination, 


particularly of children. 

However all this may be, it is at least clear to me, that nothing 
can be more futile than to attempt to represent by sculpture scenes 
in nature. It is impossible as in painting to compress within a 
small space rivers and mountains, so as to give a just idea of their 
vastness, and at the same time to introduce buildings and figures, 
which shall seem of nomore than a proper relative size. Things appear 
no larger or smaller or farther or nearer than they actually are. If 
an artist should wish to give an adequate idea of a forest he must 
go to work, and carve just so many trees, and make them just so 
high as would be necessary to constitute an actual forest. This, 
however, not being quite convenient, we are presented with forests 
which contain two or three trees, which trees are just a little higher 
Such is the wilderness in which (in one of the 
pieces of sculpture I have mentioned) the intrepid Boon despatches 
the two Indians. 

But the boldest attempt and the most ludicrous failure—a failure 
not of the artist but of the art—is in the “ Landing of the Pil- 
grims.”—The landing of the pilgrims! You look for the pathless 
ocean, the trackless forests, the gallant vessel, the pilgrims them- 
selves, wearied but resolute, determined to be free; the wondering 
natives crowding the shore—for these you look, and what have you ? 
A canoe in a mill-pond, with a man, a woman, and a child, and one 
Indian sitting on a stone! 

The Rotunda likewise contains, as I suppose you know, Trum- 
bull's celebrated historical pictures: the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Surrender of General Burgoyne, the Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, and the Resignation of General Washington. 

The first and last of these represent scenes, for moral sublimity, 
not surpassed in the annals of the world. 

Of the Declaration of Independence so much has been said, so 
much of praise and so much of blame, that | might perhaps spare 
myself the trouble of adding any thing of either. It was called, 
you know, by John Randolph the “shin piece,” from the undue 
share of attention supposed to have been bestowed by the artist 
upon the “ 
This is certainly rather an eye-sore; you do see too many shins; 
but I do not well perceive how it could have been avoided in repre- 


shins” of the celebrated personages whom it represents 


senting such a number of persons generally in a sitting posture. 
Indeed it seemed to me, looking with special reference to that mat- 
ter, that there had been rather an exertion of ingenuity to conceal, 
than a desire too conspicuously to bring forward, those important 
but not very graceful or expressive functionaries of the body. 

The objection generally urged against this painting is that the 
countenances are too sedate and deliberative, too much in repose ; 
that there is a want of energy, passion, animation; so much so, 
that instead of the high resolve that had been fixed upon, we might 
suppose, for aught that appears, the most ordinary business to be 
under discussion. It is even objected, that the artist has unneces- 
sarily trammeled himself by attempting to preserve the likenesses 
of the distinguished actors; that this minute attention to particu- 
lars is incompatible with the attainment of any high degree of ex- 
cellence; that he should have given reins to his fancy, and have 
shown us rather what such a scene ought to have been, than what 

verhaps it actually was 

That by a total disregard to dress, localities, appearance, or, in 
other words, by a sacrifice of historical truth, Colonel Trumbull 
might have produced what is commonly called a finer painting; a 
painting which, independent of association, might have had a 
stronger effect upon the passions or emotionsof the spectators, may 
But this is not just criticism. If 1 draw the 
lesign faulty because it would have 


ocean smiling and serene, is my d 
been more sublime in a storm? The true questions are whether 


perhaps be admitted. 


' or not the design which the artist really had is noble and praise- 


worthy, and if so, whether he has successfully executed it. 

For myself, this is one of those things in which I regard ¢ruth as 
of paramount importance. I would have nothing factitous, nothing 
for effect ; above all, | would preserve, with religious veneration, the 
They are represented quiet, 
calm, and serious; so probably, in point of fact, they were. It is 
an American scene. There is a sobriety, a simplicity in the Ameri- 
ean character, which accords well with our government and insti- 
tutions ; we do great things in an ordinary way. Here is the honest 
face of Sherman, the philosophic Franklin, the unbending Adams ; 
such they were, so they looked. There is more eagerness and ani- 
mation expressed in the face and attitude of Jeflerson than of the 
others. He was a younger man, and had more ardor of character ; 
moreover, his was the chief part in that scene; he drew the sacred 
deed, whose price was blood, but whose purchase was freedom. In 
this the artist has shown skill without violating truth. But if these 
ever had been represented standing on tip-toes, and gesticulating 
like Frenchman, or with a wild Jocelian stare in their faces, I 
should have turned away with disgust 


persons, dress, and faces of the men. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 2.—So, Tom, you infer from my last’ 
letter that I am suffering from great depression of spirits, and 
prescribe matrimony ! That is solike you! I never knew a married 
man who did not recommend matrimony as a sovereign cure for all 
complaints—except now and then, when I have got an honest fel-' 
low a little mellow; and then he has let out! You say I would 
suffer no more from “imaginary evils.” I believe it. I would 
never again be visited by ‘‘blue devils.” Very likely ; but I might 


be visited in their stead by real flesh and blood devils; squalling, || 


red-faced, pap-eating little devils ; whom, if they did not come quite 
so often, it might be rather more difficult to get rid of. No, Tom,| 
1 am marked for an old bachelor; I have all the badges—the thrift- 
less, wandering habits, the love of ease, the nervousness, and no- 
tions, and near-sightedness, together with a certain independence 
of speech and action, commonly called eccentricity. 1 like a quiet 
game of chess; I have no objection to a bottle of wine; I smoke ; 
1 sit up late; and I have a ghost’s aversion to the morning air. I 

can’t rock a cradle; | can’t dance a baby; I can’t give “ my dear,” 

the true matrimonial whine ; and I detest tea, scandal, caudle, 

doctors, parsons, kisses, and children. Then if I did not love my 

wife, I should be wretched ; and if I did love her, ten to one that I 

should be more wretched still. So you see, Tom, it won't do; lam. 
one of that sort of men whom women detest (they have a wonder- | 
ful instinct at finding us out) ; and though I have the highest re-' 
spect and admiration for them, (sweet creatures !) yet—it won't do 

—it won't do 

Well, Mr. Clay commenced his great speech to-day—his reply to’ 
Mr. Hayne. I went late, and found every entrance filled: it was 
impossible to get w ithin six feet of either gallery. But I never yet 
saw a crowd that could not be penetrated: | persevered, and I suc- 
ceeded. 

There is philosophy to be gleaned from this—you know I am a 
philosopher; really, though, if there is any thing upon which | 
pride myself—but | have told you so fifty times—it is now my turn 
for moralizing, (1 wish I ever made any use of it.) However, as 1 
said, some philosophy may be learned from looking on a crowd of 
this kind, and watching pecple as they push and struggle for better 
places 

At first, as in life, every avenue seems closed, every spot pre-occu- 
pied. The timid retire in despair; the bold push forward, elbow 
their way at all hazards; the patient wait their time and chance; 
the impudent pretender makes his way fastest, but he is liable to re- 
buffs; the patient, modest, persevering man, in the long run, seldom 
fails—there is a disposition to aid him on his way, and if he gets a 
good place, no one is inclined to question his claim to it, or to envy 
him his good fortune, 

But to return to Mr. Clay. When the senate adjourned, he re- 
marked that he was just about to enter on his argument. He had been 
speaking more than two hours. ‘Till he has finished his speech I 
shall say nothing of the impression it has made upon me. He was 
in a witty humor to-day, and made, as the audience seemed to think, 
several palpable hits. A by-blow at Isaac Hill, and an allusion, with 
peculiar emphasis, to the advocates of a “ judicious tariff,” seemed 
particularly well relished. In speaking of the tariff of 1823, he re- 
marked that it was well known that its opponents had endeavored to 
prevent its final passage by amending it, during its progress, in sucha 
manner as to make it as objectionable as possible to its friends; and 
he said he had heard, he did not vouch for it, that that plan had 
been devised by Now 
abroad! Mr. Clay did not soemphathize the words ; but I suppose it 
was a preception of the peculiar appropriateness of the tense used, 
taken in connection with certain recent events, which occasioned 
A com- 
pliment to Irishmen, and to “ ould Ireland,” not the less generous if, 
as I have heard, every Irishman in the Union is a “ Jackson man,’ 
was received with a hum of applause, and some slight demonstra- 
tions of more noisy admiration, which were instantly checked by 
the vice-president’s threatening to clear the galleries. Mr. Clay 
said that of all foreigners to whom our sheres gave a hearty welcome 


a distinguished gentleman now abroad. 


the general smile I observed upon the faces of his audience. 


and a safe asylum, there was no one who so easily and naturally 
amalgamated with us, who seemed so much to feel himself at home, 
as the Irishman. Indeed, he had sometimes fancied that Ireland 
originally must have been one of the United States, and that in some 
great shock of nature it had been dislodged, and had floated over the 
ocean, until at length, most unfortunately, it had settled down in 
the vicinity of Great Britain. But above all, he said, the Irishman 
resembled the Kentuckian: there was the same reckless ardor and 
generosity of disposition; the same ready hospitality; the same 
frankness of speech that endeared to him the state of his adoption 
and of his best affections. It was not for him to add, the same ver- 
satility of talent and copiousness of eloquence. 





Satorpay.—This has been a true Washington day. It opened 
beautifully. At eleven o'clock I sat on the piazza with an uncut 
‘* Robert of Paris” in my hands, drinking the soft southern breeze, 
and watching the lazy clouds as they turned over and basked them- 
selves inthe sun. At one it rained; about two. sunshine again ; 
and now, at half past four, there is another rain, accompanied by 
rather a chilly wind. : 

Mr. Clay continued his speech yesterday until nearly three 
o'clock, when, upon motion of Mr. Webster, the senate adjourned 
to meet again on Monday—upon that day | presume he will 
conclude. 

I would not write to you last night, because I wished time tomake | 
up myown mind. What! thought of Mr. Clay, | hardly yet know, | 
but—shall I confess it ?—while every one is full of his praises, I am 
a little disappointed. I do not think Mr. Clay a very close rea- 


| 


| Clay’s happiest efforts? 


| will bring a good house and a large farm in heaven 


soner; in this respect he is greatly inferior to Mr. Webster: but 
what has surprised me more, is that I have perceived at times, if | 
am not mistaken, a want, not of words, but of the best words—a 
poverty of language; he has copia verborum, but not curiosa fe- 
licitas in their choice, which is the distinguishing mark of genius 
Is it possible, as some tell me, that this speech is equal to Mr 
May he not have grown a little rusty ?— 
I half think so. 

The most admired part of Mr. Clay's speech, yesterday, was his 
attack upon General Smith, of Maryland, and through him upon 
the administration for what has been termed “ the proscriptive 
policy.” In allusion to a remark of General Smith, that the friends 
of the “ American system” were the majority; and that it became 
them to use the power which they unquestionably possessed with 
moderation and with mercy: he reminded that gentleman, that he 
too was a member of another majority—the majority in whose 
hands was now placed the administration of this government.— 
With very il! grace, he said, did an appeal of this kind come from 
any one of that majority, of which the gentleman was so conspicu- 
ous a member. What mercy, he asked, or what moderation had 
that majority shown? He gave a rapid sketch of the scene that 
the city of Washington presented in the month of March, 1829, 
crowded with hungry politicians from the east and the west, and 
the north and the south. Shadowy forms were seen by twilight 
stealing into the president's house; and, in the broad day, the 
squares and the corners were filled with clamorous beggars, bawl 
ing for “treasury pap.” He then drew a picture of the domestic 
misery that had followed the proscription ; the mother, and the 
children, and the father suffering not the less, because his pride 
would not suffer him to show it, “despising their pity, and defy 
ing their power.” 

Mr. Clay’s greatest power is in these attacks 
to give an idea of them—there is something tremendous 
It is curious to watch a man thus marked out 
General Smith 


It is impossible 
but so 
much is manner 
for contempt or indignation of a large audience 
sat pretty still at first, but after a little time he grew fidgety, and 
finally, turning round and spitting, with an attempt at indiffer 
ence, he remarked, loud enough to be heard where | was standing 
(1 was just behind him, in the lobby) that “ it was all declamation 
Very unpleasant declamation it was to General Smith! 

But Mr. Clay—his age, standing, and situation, at this time 
considered—is too fond of personalities. Why does he 
such small prey? He should disdain to fix his talons in Isaac 
Hill: he might push aside the “ imbelle telum 
Smith, but let him reserve his own javelin for a more powerful foe 

Remember me to all inquiring friends—it will not give vou 


stow) to 


of a Genera 


much trouble. V 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

I was not a little amused, Messrs. Editors, one day last summer 
in the country, with the reflections and narrative of an old man 
who, to a very colloquial disposition adds a good deal of benevolence 


shrewdness, and humor. His similes (to use an expression of his 


own, respecting one of his neighbors) ‘slip off his tongue as easily 
as butter from hot glass.” once tobe in his little farm 
house when he was giving his son an account of his past life. At 
tracted by the peculiarity of his phraseology, | was induced to listen 

} 


and, when I went home, to set down as much as I « 


I happened 


uld recollect ot 


his recital, it afforded me a good dea! of merriment. and perhaps may 


amuse your readers. So here it is. 


OLD ROBIN BIRD'S STORY. 


“ Harry, you are fast comin onto the stags 
a finger in the pie which the noisy, busy multitude is mixin. The 


and must soon have 


old man, you know, is pretty proud of you, as well he may be, but 
don’t take that for flattery, for truth is never flattery. You know 
too, that besides havin the best farm in town, which measures most 
round into the bargain, there’s the factory where he rolls the hard 
dollars like shot runnin through a tunnel, pretty fast and plagy thick. 
And you know you are the only child he has to pick ‘em up, which 
you can do without burnin your fingers, for he’s as clear of debt as 
a woman’s chin is of a beard—but I needn't say any thing more 
about these things, for I guess you can see as fur into a mill-stun as 
any body that don’t wear spectacles— 
been lookin through a beam instead of a mote, and px ople lie worse 
than they used to. Now, Harry, just profit a little by the experi 
ence of one who bas received more hard thumps from this villain 
world, and play'd old Nick more honest tricks than most of his 


if you can't, my old eves have 


| neighbors, and Lord knows a clear conscience and a log hut here 


I was once 
young too, Harry, and had a heart as gay as a pea ock’s tail, and 
as light as the thistle’s down, notwithstandin my old father (God 
bless him) wasn’t much better off for worldly goods than a young 
goslin for feathers. But my arms were then as strong, and my nerves 
as stiff as a new cart, and my heart, gay and light as it was, was as 
honest as the catechism of my old mother (God bless her too) could 
make it. And I knew, Harry, that the world ow'd me a livin at 
some rate or other, until the tax-gatherer of humanity should call 
and make me a member of that assembly where the rich and poor 
the high and low, friends and enemies dwell together as quietly and 
as peaceably as young kittens in a basket of tow And so | set 
about gittin my bread as the Lord intended man should git it, that 
18, by the sweat of his brow. I went to work for old square Baker 
and deakun Bunce, who, thank the Lord that cast my lot in this 
village, are as honest men as it can boast, and pay them that do’em 


| every night, I sot down in the corner, aad 


| Polly and L alone in the kitchen 


' 


a favor as prompt as the sun rises every mornin. And so I shd along 
an honest life as nice as a boy slidin down hill, till I got to be three 
and twenty years old, and then | began to slide nicer than ever, be 

cause J did what every honest man and good citizen ought to dc 

thatis, | got awife. And this is why I got one. 
when 1 liv'd with square Baker, after doin up my chores, | went int 
the kitchen, and after makin up a rousin fire, as 1 was won't to dk 
fore 1 thet on’t I got 
lookin at the coals and thinkin about matters and things in general 
and finally I got thinkin about myself and what prospect there was 
for my gittin along further in the world, I thought how other peo 
ple got along that had families, and how much comfort they seem d 
to take, and how happy they seem’d to be when they had their little 
progeny growin up around ‘em, and how glad they seem’d to be to 
take care of ‘em, and thought all their trouble well paid for by the 
I knew | was then 


One Sunday night 


love and caresses of the little chubby darlins 
gom on very smoothly, had no more trouble on my heels than I 
could shake of at my leisure, always had a clean shirt for Sunday, and 
a shillin far trainin day, and now and then a spare sixpence for the 
needy. But thinks I tomyself, by and by I shall be growin old, and 
then my arms won't be so strong—and the hot summer's sun and the 
cold winter's air will be more an’ a match for me, and | can’t work 
so Well for people as I now do, and ‘no song no supper,” the sayin 


s, andif I didn’t dose mach work, people wouldn't pay me so much, 


ind I couldn't bear the idea of livin on people's sympathy, for | was 
somethin proud in them days, and would rather a man would hate 
than pity me And I thought when I was old, people wouldn't want 
me sittin round their fires, and eatin their apples, and drinkin their 
cider, and they'd wish the ‘old man,’ as they'd call me, had a house 
No, no, Harry 


like the mush-rat’s livin in his neighbor, the wood-chuck’s hole, anc 


of his own to live in, and not trouble them, it was 


| clearin it out durin the day to have the privilege of sleepin in it 


over night—or like the king-bird, who, without building a neet for 
himself, flies round all summer ketchin flies and worms, and then 
when autumn comes, goes and takes possession of the robin’s nest 
when he knows he aint wanted there. I thought that the robin 
hated the king-bird, and that when winter come the wood-chuck 
would pull astun afore his hole when the mush-rat was out, and so 
give hima hard hint (the old man was not aware of making a pun) 
that his room during the winter would be better than his company 
i knew the square had nearly three hundred dollars of Iny wages in 
he'd owe mea 


his hand, and that if J was to settle with him then 


hundred more. So, takin all things into consideration, I didn’t see 
any other way than to get married, and to get a place to put my wite 

und then old Robin would have a nest of his own, and perhaps some 
some little birds to gladden his old 


So | began to look about for a mate 


years he would have 
' 


his old eyes 


if these 
heart and bless 
Now Polly 


bors said she was one of the nicest gals in the country 


3unce, and all the neigh 
Ide secn 


unday come, a 


Bates lived with deakun 
Polly at meetin every Sunday as regularly as the § 
always thought she was a good modest gal, and would make no bad 
helpmate cither for any body that could get her, although she was 
two or three vears younger than |, and her eves were as bight as 
2 new brass kettle, and her love was pure and watchful as the stars 
vid her heart as svi pathizin as the waters, and tender as the y« ung 
her hair was black as a crow, and her cheeks and lips were 
and her teeth as whit 


lamb ; 
and as 


as red as a summer mornin’s sky 
regular set as a row of white pint bowls on a cupboard-shelf. But 
thinks I, who knows but Polly may take a notion for me 

no end was ever lost or won that was not first tried for; and if she 


anyhow 


tells me no, why then it will be all over with, and Lean go to lookin 
up somebody else that'll suit me as well as Polly, and who will tell 


me yes. So the next Sunday night I greas'd my new cow-hide 
a bran new shirt, and my new brown hum 


hat, and then got on to old Bob, and 


boots nice, put on 
made clothes, and my best 
started off to see Polly. Well, L went in to the deacon’s and foun 
em all sittin round the fire, and I guess Polly and | must a look d 
queer enough, for the very minit that she see me come in dress» 


it seemed as tho’ there was a kind of sympathizi: 


up 80 nice, 
feeling that run thro’ her mind, that told her what I'd come for, for 
she color'd up as deep as a mill-pond; but I put on as good honest 
a face as | could, and began to talk to the deakun after takin achair, 
bout the sermon, his congregation, and his farm, as tho’ I'd con 
to see him and not Polly But the old deakun had been a member 
of the church too long not toknow what was what; so he made 
some excuse for goin into the other room with his wile, and left 
and then, I guess, we felt and 
look 'd queerer than ever Hlowsomever, I'd heerd the squares 
daughter say, that a faint heart never won pretty Polly; and so J 
muster'd up all my courage, and finally, after Polly had got a basin 
of apples and a mug of cider, and we had eat two a piece, and drank 
up most all the cider, we begun to git a little over it, and had quite 
a social chat, so that I staid till nearly ten o'clock, when I took 
another drink of cider, bid Polly good night, and started for hum; 
but, going to the hos post, I found old Bob, who wan't used to kee | 
ing such late hours, had broken his bridle, and left me to plod hum 
two miles through the snow on foot. Howsomever, this didn’t cool 
mfort flyin 
that I went 
Such tricks 


mv love any, for there was a thousand fancical ideas of « 


lessly 


and | walk d so fast and so hee: 
ut I d prot here 


thro’ my brains, 
half-a-mile past hum afore I found « 
love will play us, Harry; but, as you © ways go in the carriage, 
you never need be afraid of your driver's Long a step further than 
he’s obliged to, Well, | went to see Polly a few times, and thinkin 
she liked me pretty well, [ made up my mind to ask her to marry 
gin the next Saturday night, 


y look'd as plump and bloonun 


me So I went up to the deakun 
may lot cast. |’ 


ler 


determin’d to have 








~ 
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as a hill cover'd with daisies, and when I set down in the corner He is cool, clear-headed, and firm of purpose; and is popular with | 


opposite to her, I never felt so odd in my life. This love-feelin 
Harry, makes such fools of us that we can’t hardly tell a crow-bar 
from a meeting-house steeple, and we are no more fit for business 
when we are in love than a duck is for a dancin-master. My heart 
was full as a brook inthe spring, and I thotevery minit it would melt or 
break. Howsomever, I brought on the subject as well as I could, but I 
‘felt sort of odd at being so fur off from Polly, so I draw’d my chair 
close to hers, and kept tryin to ask her the question, but findin that the 
longer I waited the worse I grew, I ventur’d to take hold of Polly's 
hand; and oh! the touch of it! it thrili’d thro’ every vein in my 
body, like a clap of thunder thro’ a brush-heap. Then seein the 
ice broke, I ask'd her plumply if she’d have me? She blush’d red 
as a trainer's feather, trembled like a lamb in a thorn hedge, and 
finally she said, ‘‘ yes.” My suspense was then all over ; my heart 
leap'd into my mouth like a frog into a puddle, and I could a chaw'd 
it up for joy! The next Sunday the parson publish’d us, and the 
next thing was to git married. They were goin to have an apple-bee 
at one of the neighbors the next Wednesday night, so after doin up 
my chores the square went with me up to the deakun’s, and Polly 
went to put on her best calico frock to have the ceremony perform’d, 
and while she was out, some of her young friends, who didn’t know 
that she was goin to be marricd, (so shy had she kept it,) stop’d in 
to have her go to the apple-bee. She told ’em to wait until the 
square had married us, and then we'd all go together. So the square 
tied the knot for us, and then we all started off for the apple-bee, in 
high glee. With the wages which I then had, and them that Polly 


and | afterwards earn’d, we bought from the square the little house | 


and farm and saw-mill where we now live, and have lived ever since 
we was married, taking as much comfort as a cucumber which has 
nothin to do but lay in the garden and grow. Next to God, who 
gives us all good things, we love each other best, and, next to each 
other we love our children, and next to our children we love our 
neighbors; and, with the Lord’s blessin, we will live honestly and 
comfortably as we have lived, until it pleases him to call us from 


this world, when we hope to be se parate d only for a little while, and | 


then meet again to live with each other in God’s presence for ever.” 


The principal circumstances of the old man’s simple and candid 
story common report had long since made me acquainted with; but 
they seemed doubly interesting coming from old Robin himself. 
For the purpose of forming some apology for giving his © chubby 
darlings” valuable presents, | have often visited his retired house 
to eat tarts and johnny-cake, which his © pretty Polly” is famed for 
making, and her neatness as a housewile is proverbial; indeed, to 
use one of old Robin’s expressions, her kitchen floor is so nice that 
a “fly would slip up if he were to undertake to walk feross it. 





SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


LETTER FROM COUNT PULASKI TO DR. PRANKLIN 

Wuen Pulaski left France, in 1776, he promised to write to 
Franklin, in Paris, and give him a 
full account of what he thought of the progress of events in the 
To this agreement he 


then residing as minister, 


great struggle of American independence 
faithfully adhered ; and the observations of this enlightened foreign 
er, no doubt, assisted the philosopher in making up his estimate of 
things in regard to the revolution. He was particularly requested 
to write his opinion of the talents and characters of the generals 
These men had mostly grown 


lid 


engaged in the American cause 
not feel so much 


up since Franklin's prime of life, and he « 
Pulaski was saga 


acquainted with them as with their fathers. 
cious, open-hearted, and free in his remarks 

He continued his correspondence with the doctor until his death. 
The following letter, which we extract from the manuseript of the 
new novel, mentioned last week, entitled the Polish Chiets,” was 
written in the year 1778 :— 

“My pear pocror—I have named Washington to you in my 
former communications, and I can safely say, that every day my ve 
neration for him increases, He seems equal to any oecasion, rising 
with it, and developing just such talents as are required for the ex 
igency. His moral bravery is equal to his physical courage.- He 
is careful of human life—a rare characteristic of a modern com 
mander—yet he has none of that sentimental tenderness that 
would make him forego real advantages for fear of a little danger 
He has the true gift of command, dignity and ease. In our last 
battle, he had some misunderstanding with General Charles Lee 
for which Lee is to be called to a court-martial. Lee is a good 
officer, well acquainted with modern tactics, and unquestionably 
brave ; but he is profligate, and reckless of his conduct here as of fu 
ture life It is well known that he is a freethinker, and that does 
not suit a great proportion of the army, who are strict believers in 
Luther or Calvin, or some other reformer 
man of wit, and might be more useful in the army than he is. It 
is whispered that he and his friends are intriguing to make him 
commander-in-chief, This will not do. The result of the court 
martial will, | apprehend, put a quietus to that impression. How 
ever distinguished the talents of Lee may be, he is unfit for these 
grave and practical people. 

“If Washington was to be taken off, General Green would, pro 
bably, be called to sueceed him, if the wishes of the army were con 
sulted. 
merits ; and has sustained that high reputation which was given 
to him by his own state, ever since he became a continental officer 


Lee is a scholar, and al 


|; and humane in victory; intrepid and unbroken in defeat 


He came out from the people, and rose at once from his |! 


the few of discrimination, as well as with the many who are guided 
by impulse. 
“Knox is much admired and respected by the army ; he is a bold 
gigantic-looking officer, who combines reflection with youth, anda 
Washington is his friend, and 
He is another of those men who 
He was a sergeant in an artillery 


sage demeanor with a lofty spirit 
puts high confidence in him. 

have grown up for the occasion. 
company in Boston; but when the commander of it left the country, 
Knox was made captain of the corps; and, joining Washington at 
Cambridge, was soon rapidly promoted in the army Regularity, 
spirit, and no small share of science, are seen in his deportment ; 
and he probably is now a severer student than any cadet in Paris. 
Such a man will be distinguished by every opportunity to display 
himself. I find that 
he has among his camp equipage a valuable collection of military 
They nowand then 


From his very errors he comes at the truth 


books—a rare thing in this republican army 
take a set from the British, and commence reading them 
Sullivan, [have not had much of an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with ; but the New England people are satistied with him 
as a general, and they are sagacious, and generally correct in their 
opinions of men. He has great spirit, and a good head: such men 
will be distinguished in any walk of lift 
“ These are foremost men that I have mentioned; but there ts a 
younger class, who are principally in the staff, of an equal cast of 
mind, and of superior education, having generally just left their in 
stitutions of learning, or the early course of professional lite, to join 
the army There some elegant men these 
Major Fairlee | would mention as one of them. He is quite young; 
but for sagacity, wit, and knowledge of his profession, he has no 
superior Vl 
subject to another, I have taken much delight in his society 
think he has given me more instruction in pronouncing the Eng- 
lish language, than any other officer [ have met with, ‘This is pro 


are young among 


ivful and satirical, or instructive, as he varies from one 
and 


bably owing to my enjoying his society so much. 


“The young French general you have sent to America, is a no 


bleman of nature as well as of accident. He is winning in his 
manners, and is the charm of social life. He puts aside all th 
pretensions of rank, and comes down to a level with all his brother 


born and educated in 


! 


officers 
such a court as that of Louis fifteenth and sixteenth, could have 
He has the confidence of 


Washington, the love of the great mass of the officers, and the ado 


I could not have supposed that one 


won 


so much of a republican in his manners. 


He is never easy unless on duty, and happy 
PI 


rmed Lle 1s a good sol- 


ration of the soldiers 
only when that duty is satisfactorily perto 


full of resources, and not easily discouraged. His men have 


dier 

full confidence in him, and that is every thing in a general. No 
crusader was ever more ardent in the cause than Lafayette is in 
yours. Ile is certainly able beyond his years. Seldom has this 
world seen a general, not yet outof his minority; and yet he seems 


be accounted for 





quite at home in military matters ; byt this mi 
by his having a military education, which alwavs gives a man a 
gravity beyond his year 

He appears to have identified himself with this country, and will 
not give it up as long as he can find one soldier to support him 
These Frenchmen are full of enthusiasm, and that you will not 
I think, my dear doctor, that you 
owe with his 
pockets full of money, his head crammed with military mana@uvres, 


find fault with in such a cause 
much to this same young Frenchman. He can 
and his heart overflowing with philanthropy and _ re publicanism ; 
and he is still as full of fight as a young cadet. Of all the officers 
from foreign powers he is the most popular with the army; and, I 
think, bids fair to retain that popularity; and, in a struggle like 
this, no man can sustain a command without some share of popu- 
The French now here respect the general as much as the 
His fame is not contined to the army, but his in 


as ready 


larity 
army love him. 
fluence is great in reconciling jarring interests, and he is 
to heal a breach as any man I know of. 
fully remembered if this country obtains her freedom, for such a 


His services will be grate 


man or his deeds cannot be forgotten 

“There is a southerner of fine character and high promise de 
Colonel Laurens, from South Carolina. He 
has the elements of a great soldier in him, and if the war is to be 
He is quick 
to discern, and as quick to execute, and has that great necessary 
gift from heaven to make him illustrious— 
which all can feel and no one define, of diffusing a chivalrous spirit 
into all within his influence. In the fate battle of Rhode Island, 
Laurens and Colonel Henry B. Livingston were distinguished for 


In fact, my dear doc- 


voted to the cause 
long continued, he will rise to some high command. 


I mean that power, 


having displayed great talents and bravery. 
tor, your country is rich in talents of a high order, in every depart- 
ment; time and opportunity only are wanting to develope them ; 
and, in the destinies of your people, these will come. 

“T should do wrong, while on this subject, if I did not name to 
you one of my most favorite soldiers, Colonel Alexander Hamilton 
He is one of the most promising men of the army. With great sim- 
plicity of character, he unites uncommon energies of mind. He 
gathers knowledge with an intuitive grasp; and holds it with the 
tenacity of brass. He is as brave as Cmsar, and as honorable as 
He is cool in command, and furious in attack ; he is modest 
If fora 
moment you discover some slight error in him, a redeeming quality 
is found hard by to efface it. If now and then Omphale plays with 
his sword-knot, she never binds him to the distaff. If sometimes 
Cupid, in a frolic, traces on his shield the images of beauty and 
the bowers of love, it is instantly polished all bright again by its 


brave. 


“name 


use in the battle field. In council, with the air and mien of youth, 
he gives to pondering gravity new matter for reflection, and to irre- 
solute honesty new vigor. They think him a boy when he begins 
to speak, and a sage when he has finished. He is as well fitted for 
the deliberative body as for the camp; and for the forum as for the 
hall of justice. Wherever he goes, there will be a stream of light; 
wherever he rests, a pillar of fire. He seems unconscious of his 
superiority, and yet is unawed by the most gifted minds. If his 
equals are no where to be found, there are many in your country I 
have seen, who are so many pledges that the independence of it will 
be achieved. In fact, it is already virtually fixed. The germ of 
liberty is bursting into vigorous shoots. The several states are 
holding conventions to establish constitutions of government, and 
order and harmony must be the result. Congratulate yourself, my 
dearest friend, for you may rest in perfect safety that the great struggle 
is to close gloriously; for when a people as large as the American 
nation will to be free, they must be free. Heaven prospers those 
who dare assist themselves. 

“The lovers of freedom have cause to rejoice throughout the 
Your countrymen have, by this perilous conflict, brought 
forth talents, which the y themselves were unconscious of possess- 
ing. ‘The energies of man have always been found equal to their 
exigencies, if untoward fate did not repress them. Separated, as 
from the old world by three thousand miles of water, it 


world 


ire, 
will be found impossible for any one nation to transport a sufficient 


you 


men to your shores in the end, to conquer those deter- 
Half a century, a mere hour in national exis- 


number of 
tre e. 
tence, will give your country a population of more than ten millions. 
1ugh at the world when they talk of subduing you 
| 


have 


mined to be 
You may then | 
Your calculations been considered dreams by the old world 
but I entreat you to dream o 
will fulfil your prophecies 


n, the truth will outstrip your calcula- 





tions, and the coming time 
The genius of my coun- 
try, clothed in a blood-stained mantle, is for ever before my eyes 
and points me to my place of rest. The wide shroud prepared for 
me has on it blood ;’ but do not understand me as look- 
ing on this asa dreaded spectre. Oh no; it exactly suits my fancy. 


*] shall not live to see all this realized. 


* outs of 


1 acause ; I wish to sleep in the bed of glory, 
urge of my There is something yet 
it I hope to perish. I brood over Poland, 
The incubus of despotism 


I wish to dic 


in so goo 








ind to fall in the disc duty. 





to be done, and in d 
but Pol 


is on her bre 


ind is not vet to be regenerated, 


ist, and convulsions may ensue ; but no freedom can 


he obtained by this paroxysm, 


‘The 


half a century to co 


Russian power is increasing and will increase for perhaps 
but her decline after this is certain. Her 
ambition will urge her on to conquests—these will enlighten her 
hordes instead of increasing the power of such a 

There is a mighty spirit 
now directing her destinies, but it will in time change, and feeble 


nie 


ind knowledge 
inass, will cause it to tumble to pieces. 
may wield that which is now directed by talent and wicked 
Do not smile at my anticipation, for I hold it good that 
every patriot should be a prophet. Tam an outlaw, an exile, and 
like the last of the druids among your ancestors, I have the second 
sight, and ‘‘ see the warp and woof of Pdward’s race,” as I precipi- 
tate inyself as a victim, for my country’s cause, or rather thrown 
from the precipice by my country’s foes. However deep I may feel 
for Poland, I assure the gloom which I witnessed on the 
brow of your countrymen when I first arrived here, is gone. De- 
termination has taken the place of anxiety; and although the war 
is not finished, the manner in which it will terminate is no longer 
doubtful to any but those wilfully blind. The army think that the 
enemy will entirely overrun the south, and then separate the south 
from the north and east. In this they are wrong. The north and 
east can, and will, furnish troops to fight the battles of the south, 


you that 


and if they are not on the ground in season, or when they are 
wanted to prevent evil, they will come in time to avenge it. lam 
PuLaski.” 


ordered to the south—Farewell. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL OF EUGENE ARAM. 


We have been favored with the perusal of this work, which, it 
is understood, is just published by the Messrs. Harpers; and our 
decided that it is of superior excellence to any 
of the previous productions of this very popular writer. The 
principal person of the piece is the man from whom it derives its 
development of whose character comprises the main 
interest of the narrative. Eugene Aram is repre sented in the no- 
tices which appeared shortly after the trial, that gave him such in- 


. J 
famous cele 


ire, 


linpressions 
and the 


brity, as a man of profound learning as we las great 
and the defence he made on that trial un- 


natural powers of mind ; 
he author has made this 


questionably guarantees the opinion. ‘I 
the groundwork of a character of very singular interest and origi 
nality, and has developed it witha degree of } hilosophical accuracy, 
as well as natural probability, which indicate a species of talent Mr. 
Bulwer has not hitherto displayed, at least not in so masterly a 
manner as in the present instance. 

Unquestionably it requires a much higher power to produce 
a great degree of terest and excitement, by simple and natural 
means. than by the aid of witchcraft, or a resort to a series, or rather 
a farrago of unnatural incidents, neither probable in themselves, 
nor, if probable, at all likely to bring about the catastrophe of the 
piece. Invention, unchecked by judgment, is but a vulgar and ord 
nary feature in the composition of genius ; for nothing is more easy 
than to imagine impossibilities. The highest order of fictions 1s 
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certainly that in which a series of interesting incidents leads natu- 

rally and probably to a striking denouement. If the agency of gods 
and goddesses in Homer, of enchanters in Tasso and Ariosto, of | 
witches and fairies in Shakspeare, had not been sanctioned by the 

popular belief, to a certain extent the interest of their vivid crea- 

tions would have been deplorably lessoned by the introduction of 
such machinery. Superstitions of every kind, which are extensively 

disseminated, furnish excellent grounds for the construction, and 

capital materials for the embellishment of fictions ; for, though we 

may not actually believe in the existence and agency of these beings, 

still they are so familiar to the imagination that we do not revolt at 

their introduction, as we would at that of influences to which we 

had not been accustomed from our youth. A basis of probability is 

thus attained, without which, in our opinion, no fiction or work of 
imagination is pertect. 

We think Mr. Bulwer has accomplished this object, at the same 
time that he has most successfully addressed himself to the taste of 
the day, for stirring adventures, high wrought feeling, and tragic 
incident. The development of Aram’s character, by means of ac- 
tion and dialogue, is striking, affecting, and philosophical; and the 
struggles of such a mind as his is represented, with the recollection 
of a guilt which could never be washed away, the hope of happi- 
ness and the fear of discovery, are wrought up into a most exciting 
narrative. COne of the author's greatest triumphs is having ren- 
fered it sufficiently probable that such a man as Eugene Aram 
should have inspired such a woman as Madeline Lester with a love 
so pure, and at the same time so passionate and profound. This 
was one of the formidable difficulties of Mr. Bulwer, and he has 
Another difficulty was to evade the 
disadvantage of having adopted as the hero of his story an individual 


successfully surmounted it. 


whom so many of his readers knew beforehand to be a murderer. 
From the first, therefore, we have an infallible clue to the mysteries 
of the story ; and must be aware, that according to all other poetical 
justice, (save that of our author in Paul Clifford,) the catastrophe 
is inevitable. The end of poor Madeline's love must, of necessity, 
be misery and disappointment, since the consciousness of such a 
crime preying on the mind of Eugene Aram, must totally unfit 
him for administering to the happiness of another. But these in- 
herent defects, in the nature of the subject, and the notoriety of 
the principa! fact, do not prevent this from being one of the most 
keenly interesting tales we have ever met with 
The work is also adorned with many rare and charming embell 

ishments Ihere are interspersed throughout many descrip 
l, as well as many 






tions of scenery, extremely touching and beau 
turning aside into 
ywers, We sc arcely 


observations which indicate a mind capable « 





the path of truth, and plucking both fruits and { 
remember a finer philosophical truth more beautifully illustrated than 
in the following passage : 
And thus passed the student’s life; perhaps its monotony and 
dullness required less compassion than they received; no man can 
td gre of the happiness of another As the moon p! iVs Upon the 
waves, and seems to our eyes to favor with a peculiar beam one long 
track amid the waters, leaving the rest in comparative obscurity, yet 
ill the while she is so niggard in her lustre—for though the rays 
that meet not our eyes seem to us asif they were not—yet she, with 
an equal and unfavoring loveliness, mirror’s herself on every wave. 
Even so, perhaps, happiness falls with the same brightness and 


power over the whole expanse of life, though to our limited eyes, 


she seems only to rest on those billows from which the ray is reflect- 

ed back on our sight 
A vein of observation similar to this runs through the story, and 
we @onfess we have little respect for any writer, either of fac tor fic- 
tion, who does not mingle something of the kind with the tissue 
of his narrative; still less do we reverence a reader whose curiosity 
is SO Tampant that he cannot stop to conten plate a beautiful land- 
scape, or to banquet on the naked charms of truth, which, say what 
they will, are not less lovely, romantic, and touching than the wildest 
} When Apelles wished to delineate 


1 
! 
creations of the imagination 


the goddess of love, he did not resort to his invention, but to na 
I 
ture and reality, and he produced a combination which, though 
: ‘ 
never before perhaps exhibited in one single figure, was nature 


pure nature notwithstanding. 

Our time and limits will not now allow of a more extended ana- * 
- s 
We cannot conclude, however, with 


’ 


Ivsis of the present volumes 
out expressing our decided opinion that in style, sentiment, plan 

™ t 
und catastrophe, Eugene Aram is the master work of aman, who * 


prominent attraction of the Park theatre 
provement in Mrs, Austin’s acting 
lightfully sweet and effective 
two last actsof Der Frieschutz, have been performed, 


mirably, notwithstanding a s! 


an example, take his song in the Englishman in India 
as oak, and free from care 
Frieschutz, which is everywhere good, and in parts powerful 
Neither must we forget his Caliban, the best 
what shall we say of Mrs. Austin, in both the operas?) As Darina 
and Linda she was equally brilliant. 


who he will. It is something, as has been observed, allied to the 
voice of posterity, and is given with an independence of the in- 
fluence of temporary fashion, which makes it the more valuable 
The time is not far distant, when the British writers, present 
and future, will look to this country as the widest, vastest field 
remaining to them all. A hundred millions—if heaven spares 
the earth so long—a hundred millions of people will, in less than 
a hundred years, inhabit this western republic, who will speak 
and read the English language in all its purity. How absurd 

how ineffably absurd is it then, in so many of these writers, to min 
gle in their works, feelings and prejudices, slights and calumnies 
that will forever preclude them from circulation in this country 
Certainly, overweening 


' 


and deprive them of millions of readers 
vanity never made a greater sacrifice at the shrine of imaginary su- 


] ** 


periority, than that of immortality in a nei world 





THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, 
Tur unusual inclemency of the present season has, of course 
At the Park, the benefits of the 
most talented and favorite members of the corps have been un 
Even Mrs. Wheatley appealed nearly in vain 
No more skilful and 


been I rejudici alto the theatres 


deserving the name 
We state this with equal surprise and regret. 


admirable actress ever appeared on our boards rhe managers 





could not re present most of the pl ws decently w ithouther. There 


is no substitute for her in the whole range of ourdramatik “quaint 


ance. and she has educated her two charming young daughters with 


so much successtul care to become universal favorites, that an over 
flowing house would have been but a natural and just reward of 
her indefatigable exertions. Mr. H. Placide, another deservedly 
popular actor, and one who every ene imagimed must be remember 





ed by the thousands that have been delighted by the displays of his 


lred 
ed 


varied talents during the vear, was received by two or three hun 
persons, whose enthusiastic greetings were doubtless very gratifvin 
Mr. Jones was not 


If any one ever merited 


to his feelings, but of little service to his pocket 


exempted from the effects of this apathy 





substantial marks of public approbation, he is the man. His rise 
from mediocrity to his present eminence in his profession has been 
so complete ly un ler our notice, that we mav almost consider him an 
American vocalist ; and the rapid progress he is making, not only 
in music, but also in acting, must, we presumed, attract a crowds 

audience. The house indeed, for the night, was good, but not what 
it ought to have been. ‘This neglect of talent and industry 

bad feature in the character of our theatrical community; and the 
bad consequences of it recoil upon ourselves If merit is not re 


warded, and perseverance eets no mort knowledgment than is 


bestowed upon indolence and shallowness, we withdraw the stuniu 


lant from talent, and encourage ihe claims of presumption 


Cinderella has been repeated with great success, and is still the 


We think there is an im 


Tier music, as usual, is ck 


Phe Caliph of Bagdad, and the 
As aroun 
Alraschid, Mr. Jones played with spirit and freedom, and sung ad 
ht touch of the influenza. Barnes 


as the Cadi, was droll and odd, and kept the house in a roar 





lv well 


Thorne played Chebib extreme He is a useful actor, and 


sings music adapted to his voice, very sweetly, and with eflect As 


hr 


Oh firm 


and his personation of Caspar in Der 
' 


n our stage But 


| Her every appearance leaves 
ipon the public a deeper impression than the last We take 


Jame to ourselves for having hitherto permitted the benetit of 


Mrs. Hilson, which took place at the Chatham theatre, to re un 


innoticed She greeted with a crowded house, and the most 


leep-felt approbation, which she well deserves 


Mr. Barnes announces bis benefit, and that this is the last sea 


on of his appearance at the Park theatre. ‘This is 


wondrous 
trange, 


A ond Hill thea 





1 article which we had prepared on the Richr 


re has been crowded out, but shall appear in our next 





iow that the wand of the creat wizard of the north is, peradven 
ture, broken forever, has no superior—nay, no equal, in the walks 
f fiction among the writers of Great Britain. Undoubtedly there 
ire faults, both of style and sentiment, but often the faults of aman 
of genius are preferable to the beauties of one without genius 


We would venture upon wafting a little sober advice across the 
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* melancholy main were we not most decidedly of opinion that New-I ind Ma ‘ {me n Turf Reg —f 
one gifted with the divine spark had much better follow its light, Magarine—Litt M 1 of Forcian Literature—f Vv 


though it may sometimes, perhaps lead him astray, than thatof 4 


the link boys of literature, who 





jeer ur 


oy 
7 

5 

ms 


rine —We find on ou 


} rs } } ' ' 
though they enable him to avoid pals. each in its own way creditable to its department of our litera 


‘ 
a gutter, or a quagmire, never lead him to the ‘‘ cloud capt hill ture W hen we recollect the difference between this country and 
or the beautiful recesses of nature England, in respect to the manner in which attempts of this kind 
ave been hitherto supperted, and the great inducement among us 


We perceive that the American edition of this work is prefaced bh 
by a touching little address to the countrymen of Washingtonand f 


talent to embark in other enterprizes, we regard the present 


t ‘ 


Franklin, in which the author modestly adverts to his popularity in works with a gratification not wholly unmingled with surprise 


the new world, as a subject of pride and pleasure, and offers the 


kindest acknowledgments of a manly spirit. 
Phe favorable estimation of a nation of freemen 
than any other on the face of the globe 


shat can read, is a subject of just pride to any man 


Mr. Bulwer is right. and presents stro 

mtaining more | tains articles admirably well written, many, apparently, tron the 
and more people pens of eminent authors, and 
let him be. since its commencement 


The New England Magazine is conducted with marked ability 


ig claims to public attention, Every number con 





a steady improvement has been visible 


It is a Vigorous, healthy, and manly pub 


occasions 


ed in America 


lication—utters its opinions with a bold and attractive freedom, 
und even when we do not acquiesce in its sentiments (which some- 
times happens) we appreciate the frank independence of the edi 
tors, and respect them for it. The work is correctly and elegantly 
printed, and we think, under its present direction, must succeed 
The American Turf Register is, as its title indicates, addressed 
especially to gentlemen of the turf. It is by no means limited to 
subjects uninteresting to the general reader, but, on the contrary 
often sparkles with sketches of a light and pleasing character, To its 
literary merit we can bear testimony, end, we learn, that it is very 


the 





popular for its more technical excellencies amon ti. 

To these two deserving publications we are sincerely pleased to 
add the Ladies’ Magazine, under the direction of Mrs. Hale. We 
have before solicited our fair readers to look into its pages, both 
from the fact that its editor is a lady, and of decided talent, and 
from the sterling merit of her work. We should perhaps, be 
overstepping the limits of our critical prerogative in dwelling 


upon her amiable and estimable character as a mother, and the 


praiseworthy novelty of her appearance among the editorial corps ; 


but we are sure, that when added to the spirited manner in which 
she conducts the magazine, these circumstances will arouse the ¢ p 
probation, and elicit the patronage of all admirers of fer 
and talent 


Of Littel’s Museum of Foreign Literature, we have ilso previ 


le worth 


y spoken. It furnishes us, and in a very unobtrusive way, with 
Ithe gems of the British yn riodicals without their politics and 
heavy, dull matter. It is by far a more interesting work than any 


single journal abroad Its selections are made with care and taste, 
ind aflord an ample equivalent for its moderate subserip tion We 
cordially recommend it to the lovers of foreign literature, as it ably 
fills a vacancy in our own, which has too often been usurped by 


very inferior publications 
We should pologize for having so nearly lost sight of the estcrn 
here are ong them several bold powerful intellects, 


Among them, Mr 
We fear he isn t properly ap 


writers 





ind some of unusual eloguence and refinement 
James Hall holds a prominent rank 
the Atlantic states, because not suffi 
but we hear he is more read in England. We 


of the west altogether, and shall seize the 


preciated by his brethren 


wntly known; 


know, indeed, too litth 
earliest leisure to fling together a few observations on the subject 
rill then, we must content ourselves by entioning the Illinois 


Magazine, a work, in our opinion of the great excellence of which 


Il who peruse it must fully concur 

Ploeg \; etic effusion, of great merit, entitled “ Aveust 

William Cullen Bryant,” and commencit 

Dhve t Aug tr ! 

is aval ng the rounds of the British periodicals, and, of course 
f our own papers It is now before us in Littel’s Muse 1 of 
Forcign Literature,” copied fromthe London * New Monthly Maga 
ine. The verses alluded to orginally appeared in the New 
York Mirror anonymously, under the head of A Noon Scene 
und we cannot « pliment the urtesy of the editor who took them 
from us without credit, altered the title, and annexed the name of 
the gentleman whom he conceived to be the author. We asenbe 


this either to the carelessness or the dishonesty of certain among 
ur brethren et A/ant whe are in the constant 


practice of appropriatu the articles of this paper to themselves 
without acknowledgment It is a dishonest and unpardonable of 


fence, which would not be persisted in by any honorable man, and 


perhaps, there is no periodical in the country that has more cause 
of complaint on this subject than our own. ‘That such conduct 
meets the marked disapprobation of the English journals. take the 


following as an example, from one of the first works of the day 


F 1 i] 

In the Hlarmonicon for August and September, we gave an essay 
ym vocal musi quote 1, as we fairly stated ( Iss fromthe ‘New 
York Euterpeiad nd to which we appended some observations of 
ourewn. It now appears that our American contemporary had 


extracted the whole of the paper in question, without acknow 
Young Ladies’ Book 


and we have thus inadvertently 


ay 
ledgment or remark of anv kind, from the 
published in the city of London 
been led inte anact, which, under any other circumstances, would 
he totally unjustifiable, and of which we trust our readers and the 


public will believe us to be wholly incapable 
P iM It has hitherto been customary for us the 
innocents of this happy country,’ to gape, with delighted wonder 
ind admire every thing that is prepared for us by the managers of 
theatres, as coming from? establishments, and played by Aing’s 
in England; and we doubt whether many of the dramas 
und dramatic 7 ne would have met with the same success had 
they been otherwise introduced to our notice In England, we 
notice that the old opera ! Artaxerxes has been play ! frequently 
this season, introducing Braham and a fair debutante, and got uy 


vy Sir George Smart and Mr. Welch, with a“ new” and “ onginal 
e to the first act I! ew and original finale was arranged 
vy an amateur residing in this city, to whom we are indebted for 


the translation of the Caliph of Bagdad, the arrangement of Cin 
derella, &c. and pr luced by Mr. Simpson at the Park theatre 
three years ago, although we cannot find, on examining the play- 
bills, that the Covent-garden managers give Mr. Simpson the 


credit which he has 8o elaborately bestowed upon them on similar 


We rather think this is the first composition which has 


ever been adopted at an English theatre, having previously succeed 


and it speaks volumes for the improvement of the 


art in this country 
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FROM THE RUIN’S TOPMOST TOWER; 


CAVATINA—AS SUNG BY MISS CAWSE, IN MARCHNER’S GRAND OPERA OF THE VAMPYRE, AS PERFORMED AT THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Arranged and adapted tothe English stage by W. Hawes—the poetry by J. R. Planche, Esq. 


Andantino. 
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From the ru-in’s top-most tow’r, have gazed a 
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But they bore no 
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Troop-ing came the uests so gay, But no bride-groom. Fa-the:, 
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SECOND VERSE. 
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Ev'ning sinks on hill and dale, 
And the sobbing nightingale 
Mourns one perjured lover ; 
From her cloudy slumber soon 
| She will wake the silver moon, 
And to pity move her. 
Night is on its starry way, 
Yet no bridegroom. Father, say, 
i| Should not that my brow shade over? 
Should not that my brow shade over ? 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





ERRORS OF MANKIND 

Lr is singular to look back upon the errors of the human race 
and to observe with what zeal even the strongest minds have fol 
lowed error, than which, to the most uninformed of the present 
day, nothing could be more absurd. Among the questions to which 
the old metaphysical writers devoted their talents, were the following 

Can angels pass from one point of space to another without pas 
sing through the intermediate points ? 

Can more than one angel exist at the same moment, in the same 
physical point? 

Is virtue good because it has intrinsic goodness, or has it intrinsic 
goodness because it is good ? 

{s the mind's freedom of choice, an entity or a quiddity? 

Can angels visually discern objects in the dark ? 


Can they exist in a perfect vacuum? and if they can, is that va-} 


cuum perfect? 

Can the Creator exist in imaginary space, as well as in space 
that is real? 

Can a mode exist without a substance ? 

Although we can scarcely peruse these profound queries without 
a smile, is it not possible that future ages will find among our phi 
losophers themes of discussion equally useless and absurd ? 

RESOLUTION.—FROM MY DIARY 

The longer I live, the more | am impressed with the deep im- 
portance of cultivating thisquality. It is greatly overlooked in the 
usual estimates of a man’s character. We speak of his generosity 
his courage, his integrity, his manners and attainments; we call 
him amiable, affectionate, intelligent, but we seldom inquire if he 
is resolute. 
education. We teach children grammar, arithmetic, geography ; 
but it is not often that a schoolmaster watches to strengthen by 


It is equally overlooked in the received systems of 


wy yields easily to surrounding circumstances 
praise the resolution by which an individual carries on a great 
design, but that is not what I mean. The Jess obtrusive, but far 
more valuable peculiarity to which I allude, is that quiet, never 
sleeping spirit which pervades the whole tenor of some men's ex- 
istence, and is, in fact, the secret cause of greatness and wealth 
It is the spell by which 
ordinary minds pass brilliant and gifted intellects, in the journey 


and success in whatever they undertake 


of life; by which so insignificant a creature as an ant piles a hill 
for his dwelling ; by which the coral insect raises an island in the 
ocean. If | were a father, | would strive to implant this habit in my 
son's character. It is more valuable than gold, and will accom 
| plish more than genius, with half the disappointment and peril 
| How much I admire it—yet how totally I am destitute of it! 1 
|have arduously endeavored to acquire it, but have failed to gain it, 
|from the very fact, that I had it not. With it I could have grasped 
I could have 











iny other virtue, and nearly any other advantage. 
'been systematic in Yny business, and regular in my indulgences 
il could have been rich. I could have amassed knowledge, and 
jstrengthened all the faculties of my mind. It is the “place to 
|stand on’? which Archimedes wanted in order to move the world 





‘Jearly a certain contempt for ease and enjoyment : 
never learned. There is my weak point—every temptation over- 
There are moods in which I feel I could effect great 
I have a Spartan severity of thought, and a singleness of 


comes me. 
things 
Scone which, could 1 but retain it, would lead me anywhere 
{Could I but be isolated from the gaieties of life; could I be thrust 
liste a dungeon, or on a solitary island, for a certain period, and 


| 
} 


|with a certain object; could I, in any way, rescue myself entirely 
||from the innumerable influences around me, and become actually 
the master of my own mind, I would not pass away from the earth 
an unremembered creature. I would leave a monument; but with 
Yes—and I fear it would 


lout resolution this is but an idle reverie 


precept and example the growing weakness by which the young)|be no more, even in the dungeon, or the island. My own thoughts 


It-is true, we | would be my enemies 


Pleasure comes like a spring sun, and 
dissolves al] my snowy designs. ‘The satisfaction of a present im- 
re Hmportant to me than the success of a 

is a habit which creeps upon its victim 
but it leads to vice, and 


pulse has always been me 
remote plan. Irresolutior 
with a fatal facility. It is not vicious 
many a fine heart has paid the penalty of it at the seaffold.— 
Trifling as it appears in the wavering steps of the young, as they 
grow older its form changes to that of a hideous monster, who 
leads tl 


spendthrift, the epicure 
i 


‘m to destruct with their eyes open. The idler, the 





the drunkard, are among its victims 


Perhaps in the latter its effects appear in the most hideous form 
He knows that the goblet 
Hle knows. for the example of thousands have 
s, that it will deaden all his facul- 
his limbs—happiness from his heart— 


which he is about to drain, is poison, yet 
he swallows it. 
painted it to him in glaring col 
ties—take the strength tror 
ppress him with fi iseases, and hurry his progress to a dis- 
honored grave; and yet he drains it under a species of dreadful 
spell, hike that 
leap into the jaws of the loathsome serpent, whose fiendish eyes 
How beautiful and manly is that power by 


by which small creatures are said to approach and 


have fascinated them. 


which the resolute man passes unmoved through these dangers! 


|No one can be resolute in this way without having been taught | 
this I have)! 





EXTRACTS FROM A MODERN DICTIONARY 
Mirth—A drug, never found unalloyed 
Thin shoe—An article worn in winter by high 
ladies, who could rather die than conceal the beauty of their feet 
Witness’ stand—In a court of justice, a kind of pillory, where a 


spirited young 


person is obliged to receive every species of verbal insult without 


being able to resent it 
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